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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Washington, D. C.,, May 14, 15, 16, 1934 


Morning Session, Monday, May 14, 1934 
Mr. WHitinG, Presiding: The Twenty-Fifth An- 


nual Convention of The American Federation of Arts 
will come to order. 

I am glad to welcome you all to this meeting, which 
celebrates the conclusion of twenty-five years of serv- 
ice for the arts in America. Our purpose in the first 
part of this opening session is to tell you briefly what 
has happened during the past year in the Federation, 
before going on to the major subject, “The Govern: 
ment Welcomes the Arts.” 

In order that you may immediately have your 
minds put at rest regarding the disturbing question 
of finances, I am first going to ask our Treasurer, 
Mr. Dwight Clark, to submit his report for the year. 


Report OF TREASURER 


Mr. Crark: The Auditors’ report has been com- 
pleted, and I have the report in my hand as signed 
by them, but as it is more or less technical, I have 
incorporated the essential facts in the following report: 
To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Gentlemen: 

The budget for the year ended April 30, 1934, 
as approved a year ago by the Board of Directors 
called for an estimated income of $93,250.00. The 
estimated expenses for the same period were ap- 
proved for a like amount, $93,250.00. 

The actual income and expense for the year ended 
April 30, 1934, were as follows: 


Total Income—General Funds...... $87,270.27 
Total Expense—General Funds—Ex- 
clusive of Depreciation........... 84,490.02 
$2,780.25 
Depreciation Year Ended April 30, 
COG 5 ceobpemen dbecae Geoeobios 1,091.75 
Excess of Income over Expense...... $1,688.50 


The amounts received and disbursed from the 
‘yarious Reserve Accounts are not reflected in income 
and expense as shown above as to do so would merely 
“ncrease both income and expense by the same amount. 
A detailed analysis of these reserves will be found 
in the regular Auditors’ report as Schedule A-2. 

*On May 1, 1933, there was a deficit of $22,714.06 
from operations of the previous year. The Board of 
Directors voted to amortize that debt at the rate of 
not less than $5,000.00 a year. This deficit has been 
reduced by $5,000.00 taken from the Carnegie Salary 
Grant and also by the amount of the excess of in- 
come over expense for the past year, leaving a deficit 
of $16,025.56 at April 30, 1934. After taking the 
credit balance of $27,305.05 in Surplus Account into 
consideration the net Surplus at April 30, 1934, is 
$11,279.49. 

The new form in which the magazine of the Fed- 
eration of Arts is now appearing has brought forth 
many complimentary remarks. It will be interesting 
to know that during the year the cost of producing 
the magazine represents a net loss of $3,773.96. The 


expense of producing this magazine is included in 
the amount of $84,490.02 shown above. 

The books of the Federation have been audited 
by Councilor and Buchanan, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and all of the above figures are taken 
from their report, a copy of which is on file at the 


office in the Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF THE Boarp OF DirECTORS 


The year just ended has brought to a close the 
first quarter century of our history as an organiza- 
tion formed to coordinate and develop the art in- 
terests of America. The record of these years of 
service will be reported on tomorrow morning by 
Mr. Herbert Adams, who is peculiarly qualified to 
act as historian, since he was elected a Vice-President 
(with John W. Alexander and Ralph Adams Cram) 
on May 13, 1909, and has served the Federation 
effectively as an officer or member of the Board for 
twenty-five years. 

But our task this morning is to deal not with a 
quarter century, but with one single and eventful 
year. 

You have already learned from the report of the 
Treasurer that the budget has been balanced, and 
that the income exceeded the expenses by an amount 
which enabled us to pay off $6,688.50 of the deficit 
of the preceding year. We feel that this is an im- 
portant achievement in view of the continued depres- 
sion and further drop in income from memberships. 

During the year special contributions towards ex- 
penses were received as follows: 


Georges OP rattens ateatccccs seein $1,250.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss.. 1,000.00 
Mirssibealem Ra ilowatdieiesiis. ernie 300.00 


Grants from Foundations, applicable to operation, 
were as follows: 

Carnegie Corporation ........... $37,590.00 

Russell Sage Foundation......... 4,666.66 

In each case the amount received exceeded that 
provided for in the budget. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 

The Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention was held 
in Chicago, and in order to give members and dele- 
gates an opportunity to see the important Century 
of Progress Art Exhibition the date was deferred to 
June 8, 9 and 10, a month later than usual. A re- 
port of the convention was circulated so that further 
comment is not needed. 

The reduced budget made it impossible to hold 
the usual mid-western regional meeting. 


Meetings of the Board 


Four meetings of the Board were held, calling for 
a good deal of time on the part of members, and 
for important and far-reaching decisions. Special com- 
mittees of the Board gave many hours to the study 
of difficult problems, and the decisions of the Board 
have been based on their recommendations. We feel 
the thanks of the Federation and of the Board are 
due these committee members, and the Board wishes 
thus to make its acknowledgment to them. 


The Board regrets to report the loss by resignation 
of the following Board members during the past 
year: Mrs. John W. Alexander, George G. Booth, 
F. A. Delano, A. M. Huntington, R. P. Lamont 
and H. VanBuren Magonigle. Also the Board must 
report that Henry L. deForest could not accept the 
election voted at the Chicago meeting. To fill va- 
cancies for unexpired terms the Board has elected 
Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, Olive M. Lyford, Henry 
A. Wallace and George F. Zook. 


Executive Committee 


To facilitate the conduct of affairs of the Federa- 
tion the Board has adopted the policy of operating 
largely through a more active Executive Committee, 
so constituted that its members can meet at least 
once a month, and more often if necessary. By fre- 
quent meetings the Committee can keep in closer 
touch with Federation affairs, acting for the Board 
and reporting, with recommendations, at quarterly 
Board meetings. For the last two months the Com- 
mittee has met almost every week, thus greatly 
facilitating the work of the staff. 


Miss Mechlin’s Resignation 


Following the December meeting, the Board sent 
to all Chapters and voting members a copy of the 
resolution accepting the resignation of Miss Mechlin 
as Secretary, with expressions of appreciation of her 
twenty-four years of devoted service to the Federa- 
tion, and including the request that she continue in 
charge of the Southern project with her present 
salary until October first, and announcing that ar- 
rangements were being made for a retiring allowance 
after that date, in further recognition of her long 
term of untiring work as Secretary. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Adams, at the request 
of the Board, is to make acknowledgment tomorrow 
morning of our debt to Miss Mechlin, the Board 
cannot let this occasion pass without expressing to 
this twenty-fifth annual convention its consciousness 
of the indebtedness the Federation must always feel 
to Miss Mechlin for the many tasks she has carried, 
during all these years, with such conspicuous cour- 
age and success. 


Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 


The Board reports progress in the study of the 
constitution, looking towards its revision and hopes 
that early in the present year a new and simplified 
constitution, and adequate by-laws can be adopted 
and put into operation, subject to revision at the 
next convention. 


Membership 


The enforced economy of the past year, with the 
breaking down of our former membership promo- 
tion work, has resulted in the loss of 38 per cent of 
our members during the past year, the largest loss 
being in the $5 Associate memberships; 984 of these 
have not renewed and 270 were dropped because we 
could get no reply to letters or bills. We have made 
up tables to show the comparative losses in annual 
memberships suffered by three of the largest mu- 
seums (which maintain membership promotion de- 
partments) and by the Federation, and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that while we have lost 47 per cent since 
January, 1929, the three museums lost respectively 54 
per cent, 55 per cent and 64 per cent. And they had 
the advantage of appeal to local pride in supporting 
a building and collections which could be looked at 
and enjoved; whereas the Federation occupies space 
in an office building, offers its members leadership 
and ideas, and as tangibles the Magazine and some 
services and privileges. This necessity of rebuilding 
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the membership is of outstanding importance and the 
Board asks the co-operation of Chapters and mem- 
bers in finding ways to help us accomplish this. 


New Chapters 


The following new chapters were enrolled during 

the fiscal year: 

Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York, N. Y. 

National Society of the Colonial Dames of America. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Trust, Kansas City, 

*Mo. 

The Utopian Club, Providence, R. I. 

The Romany Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

League of, New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Association of the Alumni of the American Academy 
in Rome, N. Y. C. 

Thayer Museum of Art, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Sand Hills Garden Club, Augusta, Georgia. 

Municipal Art League of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 
California. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 

Newcomb School of Art, New Orleans, La. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

The Art Club of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Towa. 

The Old White Art Gallery, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Colonial Coverlet Guild of America, Chicago, IIl. 

Woodcut Society, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sioux Falls Society of Arts and Crafts, Sioux Falls, 
Sy: 

Art Club of Augusta, Augusta, Ga. 

Art League of McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Wyoming Valley Art Association, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna. 

Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 

Art Association of Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Studio Club of Raleigh, Raleigh, N. C. 

Sorosis Club, Clarkston, Wash. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. 

Rhode Island State College, State College, R. I. 

College of Wooster, Class of 1923 Memorial Com- 
mittee, Wooster, Ohio. 

Brooklyn Society of Artists, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Members 


The following higher class members were enrolled 
during the fiscal year: 


Benefactor 
Georce D. Pratr 
Sustaining Member for Life 
Georce G. BootH 
F. A. WuitIneG 
Life Member 
WILLIAM O. GoopMAN 
Miss Leta MECHLIN 
Honorary Life Member 
Miss FLorencg N. Levy 
Supporting Member 
Mrs. Hersert H. Dow 
Contributing Member 
Mrs. Mary F. R. Cray 
Mrs. Murray S. DANFORTH 
Mrs. WALTER JENNINGS 


The American Magazine of Art 


It is an interestins commentary that while member- 
ships have fallen off in the last five years, the num- 
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ber of subscribers (library and individuals) has been 
constantly, if slowly, building up, despite the fact 
that the subscription price was advanced in 1931 
from $3 to $5. While membership was dropping 47 
per cent, the number of subscribers increased by the 
same percentage. On April 30 we had 3,035 sub- 
scribers as against 1,614 in 1929. 

The Magazine has been produced the past year 
under a much reduced budget and the same staff 
of two did all the editorial and clerical work and 
received the rather modest salary of $1,200 each. 
The reduced budget allowed a loss of $3,800 for the 
year and the actual loss was $3,574.96, or $226.04 
less than the budget allowance. A new ‘printing con- 
tract was responsible for considerable saving, despite 
temporary codes; but the new codes will add to paper 
and printing costs this year. 

The January issue appeared in a redesigned cover. 
The adoption of a slightly heavier type face has im- 
proved readability and also gives a wider size range 
than was possible in the beautiful Centaur type used 
for the last two years. These changes have been al- 
most universally approved. All comments on the 
magazine which come to our notice are recorded, and 
92 per cent have been entirely approving; of the bal- 
ance only a few were seriously critical, but of these 
few some felt so strongly that they have cancelled 
subscriptions or membership. 

An important group of Advisory Editors has been 
appointed, as shown in recent issues. 


The American Art Annual 


We are pleased to report that the current volume 
of the Annual, published in February, has been well 
received with the best sale of any recent volume. The 
estimated loss on the Annual for the year was $1,900, 
but actual figures show a loss of $1,365.97. With the 
return of normal conditions we believe library sales 
can be developed to still further reduce the net cost 
of the publication. 


Mimeographed Bulletins 


The experiment of issuing occasional mimeographed 
News Bulletins, and Advisory Service Bulletins has 


_ been inaugurated and will be continued as oppor- 
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tunity and demand occasion. 


Free Admission to Art Museums 


The Walters Gallery is now open as a public mu- 
seum, and the Isabelle Stuart Gardner Museum of 
Boston has granted the privilege of free admission 
on pay days to Federation members, so that the 
Federation Membership Card now gives admission, 
we believe, to every public art museum in this coun- 


- try. We greatly appreciate this splendid cooperation. 


Committee on Legislation 


The Board has asked Messrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
C. C. Zantzinger and Edward Bruce to serve as a 
committee to act for the Federation in matters which 
may arise calling for our appearance in the interest 
of the arts. 


Art in Preparatory Schools 


Lack of funds has prevented our continuing the 
work started two years ago by Mr. Park, but the 
Committee on Education of the American Institute 
of Architects has recently contributed $200 to enable 
us to carry on further under Mr. Park’s supervision. 
Mr. C. H. Whitaker, whose splendid photographs 
of Greek architecture are known to many of you, 
began in April a series of visits and talks at schools 
in New England, and the reports received from the 
first schools visited indicate that he is doing effective 
service in showing the boys that the arts are worth 
knowing about. 


Projects Under Special Grants 


The Carnegie Corporation made a further grant 
of $10,000 to complete their participation in the 
Cedar Rapids experiment, which we transmit for 
them. The statement for the last fiscal year indicates 
that the grant met all expenses of the work for the 
year, with no contribution from the local people in- 
terested. Effective work was done by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowan under a further reduced salary. 

The grant to Mabel Brooks for art lectures in a 
small group of Negro colleges, was brought to a 
close during the year, with final accounting to the 
Carnegie Corporation from whom we managed the 
project. 

Further grants to the Committee for Research in 
Art, of which Mr. Christensen is Chairman, were 
made during the year by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Five publications have been issued during the year. 

The Southern Project has been managed by Miss 
Mechlin, the balance having been transferred to an 
account in her name, to be used under her direction. 
She has done an effective piece of work, the details 
of which will be reported when the project is com- 
pleted. 


Radio Project “Art in America’ 


The Carnegie Corporation made the Federation a 
grant of $18,000 to organize a series of radio broad- 
casts (initiated by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs) with the codperation of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Museum of Modern Art. Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
Assistant to the President, was assigned to this im- 
portant task which he has carried on most effectively. 
The first series will not be completed until May 26, 
so full information is not available at this time; but 
Mr. d’Harnoncourt on Wednesday morning will tell 
us as to future possibilities for art programs on the 
radio. It is interesting to note that over 7,000 copies 
of the “Manual” have been sold, and over 3,500 
copies of the “Tree of American Painting’ have 
been written for, while the total “fan” mail has far 
exceeded that received in connection with other edu- 
cational programs. We believe a field of wide possi- 
bilities has been opened, one which it is hoped the 
Federation can have an important part in developing. 


Art in Rural Communities 

During the year the President has given much time 
and thought to the organizing of a committee on art 
in rural communities and public education, on which 
have served Secretary Wallace, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Zook, Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, Morss T. 
Cartwright, C. C. Zantzinger, R. W. Bliss and Dun- 
can Phillips (all of whom are now members of our 
Board), and others. The Committee has made a 
first report with recommendations of far-reaching sig- 
nificance, which have been approved by the Board. 
To carry out this program of cooperating with gov- 
ernmental agencies to develop a wider interest in the 
arts, calls for a grant of $25,000 or more a year for 
several years. The funds for this important task have 
not yet been secured; but a small beginning has been 
made with a few experimental exhibitions, and it is 
hoped that during the coming year the work will get 
under way. 


Educational W ork 


The greatly reduced budget made the work of the 
Educational Department particularly difficult, but Mr. 
Christensen has been able to accomplish many im- 
portant things during the year, which can be only 
briefly summarized in the report. Our problem was 
further involved by delay in receiving the report of 
a special committee appointed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to study the problem of traveling exhibitions. 
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Their final findings and recommendations have not 
yet been submitted, but they have made valuable 
suggestions and secured an appropriation to cover 
losses for the year. Despite hampering conditions the 
department did effective work, and continued its ex- 
periments in new types of exhibitions, planned for 
the use of small organizations which cannot afford 
to pay the fees usually required. One of these exhi- 
bitions is shown now in the corridor and the com- 
mittee room. It is planned for use in high schools 
or other places without regular exhibition facilities. 
We hope that further experimenting will develop 
methods of preparing and shipping which will further 
reduce the cost and thus enable us to serve many 
who need exhibits but cannot now afford them. Statis- 
tics and details must be omitted from this brief sum- 
mary. A list of exhibitions to be offered for the com- 
ing season, if necessary funds are made available, 
will be prepared and circulated soon. 

Mr. E. O. Christensen, who has been in charge 
of our Educational Work for the past three years, is 
leaving us in September to take a position at the 
University of Syracuse. Mr. Christensen has given 
himself most devotedly to preparing a certain type 


of exhibition, which it is thought that the Federation 
is peculiarly fitted to develop and circulate. An ex- 


ample of the kind of exhibition that he has been 


working on is to be seen in the corridors of the hotel 
near the registration desk, and in an adjoining room. 
Mr. Christensen has arranged four small demonstra- 
tion exhibits which are now being tried out in Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Wyoming and Virginia, by 
extension workers of the Department of Agriculture, 
in an attempt to discover whether they will prove 
effective units in our service for rural communities. 
He has also sent several exhibitions to rural schools 
in Maryland, and to the state of Iowa, where they 
are being shown under the auspices of the Extension 
Department of the State College there. 

Like most organizations the Federation has faced 
many difficulties during the year just finished; but 
that it has been a year of real results we think is 
borne out by this brief report, and we are confident 
that the years to come present increased opportunities 
for important service. 

This brings our opening business session to a 
close, and I will ask Mr. Zantzinger, our Third Vice- 
President, to take the chair. 


THE GOVERNMENT WELCOMES THE ARTS 


Mr. ZANTZINGER—Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
the privilege of the presiding officer always to talk 
a great deal. Judging, however, from the tenor of 
Mr. Whiting’s remarks, I conclude that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is very busy—we have reason to be- 
lieve that all of the officials of the Government are 
very busy—and that their time is very much more 
valuable than that of the speaker at the moment. 
Consequently I cannot do more than present the 
Secretary at this time. You know he is the greatest 
authority in the country on the work done by his 
department. It would be almost an impertinence to 
presume to introduce him on that score. However, 
as one of the new Directors of the Federation I 
should like to introduce Secretary Wallace. 


New Ideals for Rural Life 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I regret exceedingly that the 
remarks of the Chairman, Mr. Zantzinger, should 
have been cut short in any way because he felt that 
I was too busy to listen to them. As a matter of fact, 
I have small justification in coming here to talk, for 
if there is anyone in the United States who knows 
less than I do about art, I should like to know who 
it is. I got into this thing in an accidental way by 
meeting Doctor Whiting down at Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. As we sat around the lunch table with Doctor 
Zook and talked, I found that many of the things 
I believed in seemed to “get by” under the guise of 
art, according to Doctor Whiting’s interpretation. So 
here I am! 

Really, the way I come to art is through a cer- 
tain disillusionment with economics. I come to what 
certain people call religion by the same route. I 
mean to say that there are certain things that do not 
have to do with money or the handling of material 
things which are of significance as far as the attitude 
of human beings is concerned. That particular field 
has impressed me more and more as being the field 
from which all of these impulses—even economics 
and science—originated; therefore I find that when 
there is time for it, it is very interesting to speculate 
concerning those more or less hidden impulses. 

I remember reading, before the World War, a 
book by Petrie, a famous Egyptologist and archaeolo- 
gist, in which he was dealing with the artists of the 
successive Egyptian civilizations and attempting to put 
them in some kind of order. And as a result of that 
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attempt he reached the conclusion that civilization 
started out by first embodying the attitudes of the 
time in artistic forms—in architecture and sculpture 
and painting, later in music, and still later in science, 
and eventually in mechanics and in wealth; and that, 
then, when a civilization died away and later rose 
again the artistic manifestations again came first. 

In more recent years I have read Spengler, and I 
notice that he has followed Petrie without giving 
Petrie any credit—at any rate the analysis is very 
similar. We may wonder if perhaps we might save 
our civilizations, and insure them longer livelihood, 
by coming into contact more intimately and fre- 
quently with those springs of being which manifest 
themselves not by way of science (I don’t want to 
throw any brick-bats at science, for of course it is 
highly useful) or by way of wealth. I don’t mind 
throwing brick-bats at wealth, though it is very handy 
in its proper place. 

This whole question of attitude in regard to eco- 
nomics and wealth is worth while thinking about. 
I rather turned my back on art because I could not 
draw or paint, or sing very well, and I did not really 
have my eyes opened until 1912 when I happened 
to be calling upon Russell, the Irish poet and painter 
and philosopher, when I was in Dublin. He was as- 
sociated with the Trish Country Life movement, and 
my father had often spoken to me about him. After 
we had talked about the high cost of living and 
various economic matters, I asked him what was, in 
his opinion, really worth while in life. I was a young 
man and here was a man with a venerable beard and 
apparently possessed of wisdom, and so I asked him 
that question. He told me that the one thing really 
worth while was beauty—and then he gave an ex- 
tended discourse on beauty. I was not ripe for such 
a message at that time, but I have cogitated on it 
for many years. Here was a great man—a world 
figure almost, a man of many talents, a great genius 
—who felt that the thing supremely worth while was 
beauty, and that a belief in beauty was the thing 
which made it worth while to hold a community to- 
gether. : 

Since that time I have met many different kinds 
of people, who have interested me enormously as 
they have sought to manifest their particular atti- 
tude, independent of economics. I remember, in 1929, 
calling on Nicholas Roerich in New York and seeing 
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his paintings, paintings characterized more by color 
than by form, having to do in many cases with re- 
ligious teaching. One, I remember, depicted Moses 
on the top of a high mountain with his arms out- 
stretched, almost invoking the lightning. There were 
other pictures, all, as I recall, religious pictures, with 
nearly always a mountainous background, suggesting 
a profound attitude on the part of the painter toward 
that idea which lies behind all religious teaching. 
There was a definite attitude on the part of this 
man toward something which unites all peoples and 
all classes. Aside from all this there was in his paint- 
ings the appeal of color, which made a profound im- 
pression on me. 

There is another man who comes to my mind 
(he does not have to do with painting; probably 
none of you know him or have heard of him), a 
man by the name of Charles Roos, a Finn, who is 
profoundly interested in the Hindus. I am mention- 
ing him now because, more than any other man I 
know, he has felt extremely close to the American 
soil. He felt that our art—whether it was music or 
painting, or whatever it was that was produced on 
this continent—should come out of the American 
soil. This man has that feeling so strongly that 
he has an unusual influence on those with whom he 
comes in contact. Unfortunately he has not come in 
contact with a great many. 

Another illustration comes to mind, which is con- 
nected with the CWA work. Into my office a few 
weeks ago blew a young man associated with the 
CWA work. I don’t know anything about him, ex- 
cept that he is filled with tremendous internal energy. 
He brought in some of his work. He had endeavored 
to draw Paul Bunyan in relief, with lots of color. 
It was rather a schematic representation with Aztec 
and Indian symbols running around the border. I 
don’t know anything about art, but I do know that 
this looked good to me; that is, it seemed to give 
due credit to those people who have lived next to 
the American soil. I have a feeling that that should 
be a part of American art. I may be wrong. It may 
be that we are Europeans and that our art should 
be European, but if we live on this soil and eat food 
produced by it I feel that we owe a certain amount 
of tribute to this soil and the people who have lived 
next to it. That is why these pictures appealed to me. 
I may be wrong about their being good. The Fine 
Arts Commission willing, I hope to see some of 
this young man’s things somewhere around in the 
department if funds are forthcoming. He not only 
. had representations of Paul Bunyan, the legendary 
~ hero of the lumber men of the Northwest, but also 
of Uncle Remus with appropriate animals all around 
~ the border, and Casey Jones at the throttle, with a 
very intent look on his face. 

I criticized his work as not manifesting sufficient 
interest in American corn. I feel that corn is the 
plant most characteristic of the American continent. 
Of course that is because I have worked intimately 
with the breeding of corn for thirty years. I have 

a very great preference for the plant, speaking in 
scientific terms, for its ability to take the energy 
of the sun’s rays and very economically turn that 
energy into food for men and animals. I have long 
felt that the artists of America have not devoted 
sufficient attention to various schematic representa- 
tions of corn—not necessarily as integral parts of 
any work, but as, say, part of the little doo-dads 
used around the edges and borders. I mentioned this 
to the young artist, and a few days later he came 
back to see me. In that time he had studied some- 
thing about the Aztec’s attitude toward corn, and 
he told me a good deal about the Aztec corn goddess. 
He had a painting which he had made of this sub- 


ject—a picture of the corn goddess coming out of 


an ear of corn, the sun before her and the plumed 
serpent below her. I thought he had done a splendid 
job. 

This whole CWA project is very interesting. I 
cannot see anything to a lot of the work; but every- 
body is entitled to his own opinion. The thing that 
pleases me about it is that it does show a real in- 
crease of interest in our American background. Too 
much of it, I admit, seemed to deal with machinery. 
I do not think that machinery is the last word in 
America. It is all right to have all these streamline 
trains and trucks; it is a part of America today; but 
I think there is a deeper part of America that does 
have to do with life, that does spring out of the 
soil and that will outlive the machine. I think that 
the American Indian and Aztec traditions should be 
kept alive. We can mix them with our European 
traditions if we wish, but we will have something 
that will enable this civilization to go on with a fresh 
artistic impulse, one that will be too soon crystal- 
ized. 

I hope that this particular organization does not 
serve to crystalize things too much. I am always 
scared to death of organization, as a matter of fact. 
I think you can do a great work by making it pos- 
sible for young people to come in contact with the 
technique and materials by which certain things are 
accomplished. I think that many of you can arouse 
and unite other enthusiasms; but of course at that 
point you get into a very dangerous field. I would 
trust that you exercise due discretion when it comes 
to the point of organizing enthusiasms! But when 
you come across one of these rare geniuses who has 
that impulse welling up within him it is splendid 
to make it possible for him to come in contact with 
other people to whom his enthusiasm can be of value. 
If you make it possible to do this I am sure that 
you are doing a great and abiding good. 

I find that I was supposed to talk on “New Ideals 
for Rural Life.” I am afraid I have not given you 
anything along that line. So far, the majority of our 
farm people have had to work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day and they have not had any energy left 
over, either to work in an artistic way or to appreciate 
artistic things. We are hoping that as we get control 
of this material, machine civilization, our farm people 
will have more time and energy available; and the 
moment they do have, I am sure that many of their 
children will begin to manifest themselves in artistic 
ways. It is astounding how, in Minnesota, many of 
the farm children get together in choruses and glee 
clubs and form musical combinations of one sort or 
another. That has been striking in many communities. 
There is some work done in painting, but it has not 
been so striking. The Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done some work in teach- 
ing music appreciation. Much of this work has been 
done in Iowa, and largely as a result of that work it 
may have been that on one of Walter Damrosch’s in- 
guiries over the air, more replies came from Iowa 
than from any other State. This suggests, I think, 
that a rural background, if other things are favorable, 
may result in some artistic manifestations. 

I think I would merely close with this suggestion: 
that you do not over-organize the artistic life of the 
farm people; keep it fluid to the greatest possible 
extent. Don’t make our farm children feel that art is 
something obligatory but always that it is something 
to be enjoyed. Also make them feel (and I trust that 
you will agree with me in this) that art is not some- 
thing associated merely with ancient Greece or Rome 
or with Gothic cathedrals. The art of those periods 
may have been great art but it was great because it 
was a part of what those people were feeling in their 
own minds. And so we must make our farm people 
feel that art is a part of what is going on in their 
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minds, that their art is a part of the American soil. 
Make it something that belongs to us here, because 
after all, it seems to me that that should be the first 
consideration. 


Mr. ZANTZINGER: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Whiting, in telling us of the various activities 
of our Board during the past year, touched upon the 
revision of the Constitution quite casually. I am sure 
that all of you have tried to write constitutions for 
one thing or another—some sort of an organization— 
and you know something of the difficulties and the 
time it takes—the very phraseology of every sentence 
becomes interesting. 

A suggestion has been made for re-stating the ob- 
jects of this Federation—an interesting way to begin 
this first session. Our program is to talk about “Art 
in America”—a rather large order—but that is our 
general subject. We go on this morning to talking 
about “The Government Welcomes the Arts.”’ I think 
all of us would like to preside at that function of the 
Government welcoming the arts! 

But, returning to the question of our objects, Dr. 
Hall has suggested the following: 

“The objects of this Federation are to unite in 
common effort all individuals, institutions, and or- 
ganizations interested in the encouragement and ap- 
preciation of art in its every phase; to harmonize and 
nationalize the different artistic interests of the coun- 
try; to stimulate the love of beauty and to cultivate 
a profound cultural basis for our national life.” 

It seems to me that the Secretary was talking just 
about that, though he probably had not seen that 
phrase, in suggesting that we should base our future 
development artistically on our own traditions and our 
own soil enhanced by the knowledge and experience 
of our European forebears. 

Our next subject is “The New Emphasis on the 
Arts in Education,” which follows directly, it seems 
to me, along the line of the thought that the Secre- 
tary has left with us. T4e authority, may I say, on 
agricultural matters has spoken to us. The authority 
on educational matters in the country, Dr. Zook, 
will speak next on the New Emphasis on the Arts 
in Education. I have pleasure in presenting Dr. 


Zook. 
The New Emphasis on the Arts in Education 


ComMIssIONER Zook: A short time ago I read 
a paper to the members of another educational asso- 
ciation* in which I stressed several high-sounding 
principles as emphatically as possible. In the course 
of the proceedings of this Association it was also 
necessary for me as an officer of the Association to 
join with others in evaluating the quality of work 
performed by a certain college which was seeking to 
be accredited. After rather lengthy consideration the 
institution was not admitted to the list of accredited 
institutions. Following the session, the president of 
the college reproachfully informed me that in his 
opinion the action of the Association relative to his 
college did not conform very closely to the high- 
sounding principles which I had enunciated so vigor- 
ously. 

This is the kind of predicament that any adminis- 
trator is likely to find himself in. I suspect that 
all those who are on the program this morning are in 
considerable danger of enlarging on the significance 
of the arts in the scheme of education to the point 
where it would be decidedly embarrassing to carry 
out the principles announced to the satisfaction of all 
of you. Certainly the social implications of the arts 
teach down into the very vitals of our civilization so 
far that were anyone to set them forth adequately, it 


* This paper is based in part on one read before 
the Western Arts Association, 
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would be most embarrassing to have full responsibility 
for instituting a plan of education which would se- 
cure satisfactory results. 

The importance of the arts early made them a sub- 
ject of educational training. Much of this training 
has been purely of an informal kind based upon ob- 
servation and imitation with only an occasional at- 
tempt on the part of the master to impart his skill and 
knowledge to the learner. However, with the develop- 
ment of formal programs in education and the im- 
provement of instructional practices, the arts, especially 
the fine arts, received more attention on the part of 
the regularly established agencies for education. Edu- 
cational training in the arts, whether of a formal or 
informal character, is the result of the universal and 
enduring appeal that the arts have for men. This is 
indicated by the fact that evidences of work in both 
the industrial and fine arts are found among all races 
of people. “Going back farther into history than the 
crudest of symbols carry us, we find many remains of 
specimens of drawing, design, color, and construc- 
tion.” Indeed the history of the development of a 
civilization may be traced by the progress made in 
the arts. 

It is evident, therefore, that the inspiration to live 
in the midst of and in harmony with useful and beau- 
tiful things is as deeply rooted in the nature of human 
beings as any of the social desires. Men and women 
yearn for the things which are beautiful and satis- 
fying to the spirit just as much as they do for the 
things that minister only to their physical necessities. 
In discussing the function of the arts in modern life 
we should therefore remember that we are dealing 
with a human aspiration that will manifest itself in 
various forms so long as men and women are to any 
extent made in the image of God. 

All nature round about us also constantly teaches 
us these lessons. Everything in nature has its uses if 
only we can discover what they are. Everything in 
nature is beautiful if only we put ourselves in tune. 
Tis only man acting on the low animal plane that 
misuses things and mars the harmony of his sur- 
roundings. Our problem is therefore to use the natural 
aspirations for the useful and beautiful as a basis on 
which to build and to guide boys and girls, young 
men and young women into that fullest appreciation 
of life’s expressions which comes from contact with 
them in their most pleasing manifestations. 

It is, of course, unnecessary for me to prove this 
statement to a group of this kind. Nevertheless I had 
it brought home to me recently in a most convincing 
way. In the city where I resided before coming to 
Washington, we were struggling with the problem of 
poor relief. Among the families which had been al- 
most entirely supported by charity for more than 
two years was that of a widow of foreign birth and 
her family of five children. At times the plight of this 
poor woman had been almost desperate. In her house 
there were only the barest necessities in the way of 
furniture, except that somehow an old victrola had 
escaped the second-hand store. Recently a friend, 
thinking that she would provide a little in the way of 
variety in the weekly supply of food from the Family 
Service Society, gave this woman two dollars. The 
widow didn’t spend it for anything for a couple of 
days and seemed to be in a more thoughtful mood 
than usual. Then one day she put on her coat and 
hat, walked two miles down town, straight to a music 
store where she spent the entire amount for a fine 
phonograph record. Returning, she put it on the vic- 
trola and played it for herself and her family over 
and over again. For a few short moments she lived in 
another world. Those of you who wish to chide this 
poor woman for her lack of good judgment and com- 
mon sense may do so. I can not find it in my heart 
to do so. 


There is a second chapter to this incident. I told 
this story to a newspaper reporter. Can you think of 
a more hard-boiled, blasé individual than a news- 
paper reporter? Before I had finished, his eyes began 
to sparkle and in a voice a bit husky he related how, 
as a young man, instead of saving his money for a 
college education, he spent it as soon as he received 
it for one classical phonograph record after another 
with the result that he never finished a college edu- 
cation. Nevertheless he had some real satisfaction in 
life. You can match these incidents with others equally 
if not more striking. And they show without question 
how ardently we yearn for a little beauty as a part 
of what may otherwise be a very drab physical life. 

The opportunity to work at some useful occupation 
is a prerequisite to the sustenance of physical life 
itself. We call this aspect of life a vocation, and quite 
properly we are now laying great emphasis on the 
training that is necessary for success in any of them. 
But we are now learning better than ever before that 
a man’s vocation has values for him that far exceed 
the mere satisfaction of his physical wants. The ab- 
sence of the opportunity for useful work takes away 
a man’s self-respect. It pauperizes not only his body 
but his spirit and makes out of him a mere creature of 
circumstance. We can not have a really satisfied and 
contented citizenry in this country until all men and 
women have the opportunity to secure the satisfactions 
that come from the pursuit of some useful and gainful 
occupation. 

Moreover, such a gainful vocation must be afforded 
under circumstances that appeal to the higher in- 
stincts of men and women. There are many reasons 
for the industrial difficulties of the modern age but 
among them is the fact that the surroundings of a 
factory are often ugly. The interior is dirty and dis- 
tasteful. A man seems to be a cog in a machine. Re- 
lations among the workers may be unfriendly. In the 
mind of employers and employees alike the symbol 
of the factory may be the dollar mark. 

Before a man can be content he needs to have the 
feeling that his particular contribution is necessary 
to the success of the entire product, that he is work- 
ing for the welfare of himself and all of his associates 
and that the product helps to make the lives of his 
fellow citizens directly or indirectly more comfortable 
and pleasant than otherwise they would be. 

I am not here attempting to point out the way in 
which this goal may be reached but I am endeavoring 
to make it clear that the conditions under which a 
man pursues his vocation account in no small degree 
for the attitude which he develops toward the society 
of which he is a constituent part. Until we can im- 
prove these conditions, it will be difficult to develop 
citizens with a proper attitude toward the arts and 
the social contentment which grows out of an apprecia- 

_ tion of them. 

Let us take some examples relative to the implica- 
tions of the arts and social life. We have always 
thought of the family as being the basic unit in 
society. I am sure that you will agree that, particularly 
in these distressing times, there is real cause for ap- 
prehension concerning the stability of the family. 
Divorce is on the increase, the birth rate is falling, 
the employment of women in industry and the pro- 
fessions is growing, children no longer have the 
numerous home duties of former days, millions of 
men ate out of work. These and many other forces 
are affecting the stability and integrity of family life. 
While we must expect certain adaptations in family 
life to changing economic conditions, I can think of 
no social tragedy of such far-reaching significance as 
the possible dissolution of the family. Such a prob- 
lem should engage our most serious attention. 

The home as such is in competition with a thousand 
other tempting interests. But fortunately there is a 


great variety of natural family interests awaiting 
capitalization. These lie very largely in the field of 
the arts. Through them I verily believe we must and 
can make the home and family life more attractive 
than some of the less worthy interests that beset us 
today. 

By way of contrast may I point out the obvious dif- 
ference between the ugly lines of the old coal stove 
as compared to the colorful gas range of today, be- 
tween the hampers of fruit on the dining room walls 
yesterday as against the quiet flowers which now 
adorn them, between those expressionless crayon 
portraits of your ancestors and the photographer’s art 
today, between a musty parlor of the long ago and a 
cheerful solarium of the present day. It is true that 
all these and other evidences of artistic selection in the 
home do not guarantee a happy family but it seems 
to me that the increasing development of homes in 
good taste is one of the most powerful incentives 
toward a wholesome family life. 

May I repeat, therefore, that social life is today 
encountering menacing dangers. Food, clothing, and 
shelter, on the utilitarian basis alone, will not solve 
our problems. Men and women want them but they 
want them in attractive and pleasing forms. An ap- 
preciation of the arts in all their great variety is a 
matter of continued education and forms the very 
basis of a happy civilization. 

To be specific in reference to the new emphasis on 
the arts in education, especially as related to the pro- 
grams of the public schools, the situation may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. More attention than formerly is now being given 
to training in art appreciation. There is a growing 
tendency to include some kind of provision in the 
program of the public schools for making art apprecia- 
tion a functioning ability in the lives of all pupils. 
This necessitates some shift in the relative emphasis 
placed upon the development of ability to create art 
products, and the development of ability to appreciate 
art products and to understand the governing prin- 
ciples of art expression. 

2. Instructional practices are being modified to meet 
changes in the objectives of training in the arts. De- 
sirable methods for the development of appreciation 
vary from those effective for the development of 
creative ability. Instructional methods for the former 
will include those best adapted to the development of 
an intelligent understanding of works of art, so that 
one may obtain aesthetic pleasure from their con- 
templation; the methods for the latter will include 
those suitable for the development of skills and tech- 
niques of instruction so that one mav become a pro- 
ducer of works of art. The methods of instruction 
for these two distinct purposes need to be carefully 
differentiated. 

3. There is an increasing emphasis upon the im- 
portance of providing opportunities for adults to study 
the arts. Persons who in their earlier life have had an 
interest aroused in the arts and who desire to con- 
tinue the development of this interest, and others who 
have never had an opportunity to study the arts but 
who have in their souls a love for the beautiful, 
should not be denied the privilege of educational 
training in the arts. Thorndike’s study of the learn- 
ing ability of adults gives a scientific sanction to the 
feasibility of this proposition. Moreover, it is the 
adult group that has the responsibility for the im- 
provement of the city and countryside and the ad- 
vancement of culture in the lives of the present gen- 
eration. Opportunities for educational experiences in 
the arts should be further extended to this group. 

4. The importance of art as a leisure time or 
avocational activity is receiving considerable emphasis 
at the present time. The study of the arts for this 
purpose is in accord with our philosophy relative to 
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the value of hobbies. To be convinced of the attention 
given the arts as an avocational interest, we need only 
to consider the numerous arts and crafts clubs whose 
memberships are largely composed of persons work- 
ing in other vocational fields, or to recount from our 
circle of friends the number who devote considerable 
leisure time to activities closely related to the arts. 
As an avocational activity the arts serve as a means 
for developing an interest that makes a universal ap- 
peal to the higher sensibilities of man and provide an 
opportunity for self-expression that satisfies the long- 
ing of the soul to create something beautiful. 

5. Emphasis is also being placed upon the discovery 
of individual differences as to interests and aptitudes 
for the arts. This is important for the educational 
guidance of the pupils and for the selection for special 
training of those whose abilities indicate that train- 
ing in the arts is advisable and feasible. Exploratory 
courses in which opportunity is offered for self-ex- 
pression in various kinds of arts together with the use 
of special standardized tests, constitute important 
means for the discovery of special abilities in the arts. 

6. The close relationship that exists between the 
fine and industrial arts is receiving new emphasis. The 
products of the industrial arts may involve in a very 
large degree the principles of the fine arts. The at- 
tempt to draw fine distinctions between the work car- 
ried on in these two fields often becomes artificial. 
Such industrial products as wall paper, jewelry, table 
ware, electrical appliances and automobiles include 
work in both the fine and the industrial arts. These 
products represent the field of applied arts which 
utilizes the best principles of design and construction 
in producing a useful commodity that is also pleasing 
to the esthetic taste. 

7. The importance of integrating various school ex- 
periences of the pupil into a program of education in 
the arts is pointed out as a present tendency. Oppor- 
tunities for dealing with esthetic problems arise in 
connection with many subject-matter courses. School 
exhibits, shows, and plays also constitute experiences 
valuable for education in the arts. 

I hope that this Convention is going to be en- 
joyable in every way, and in my small way I hope 
that I am going to be of some use in furthering the 
subject to which you are devoted. 


Mr. ZANTZINGER: Commissioner Zook has told 
us of the importance of stimulating a love of beauty 
in our school people and in the college boys and girls, 
and so on into the adult class. There is no greater or 
more efficient way of doing that—not professionally 
or through books—than by developing a love of the 
outdoors. The United States Government through a 
period of years has done so many things in the way 
of the creation of parks and their development, of 
which the average citizen of the Eastern seaboard has 
very little knowledge, that it is a peculiar opportunity 
for all of us to be able to hear this morning from Mr. 
Cammerer, who is the chief of all of this work as 
Director of the National Parks Service, U. S. De- 


partment of the Interior. Mr. Cammerer. 


The Contribution of the National Park Service 


Mr. Cammerer: National park work is a very 
happy blending of the esthetic and the practical; of 
preservation of Nature’s outstanding works of beauty 
and at the same time bringing these “natural arts,” 
if I may so call them, to the attention of the public 
with the least infringement on the primitive. 

When the National Park Service was organized in 
the spring of 1917, under authority of the act of 
August 25, 1916, national park executives interpreted 
the organic act as a mandate to observe the established 
canons of art in all national park development for 
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public use. Surely the following clause of that act, 
giving the purpose for which the Service was es- 
tablished, should be so interpreted: “The Service thus 
established shall promote and regulate the use of the 
Federal areas known as national parks, monuments, 
and reservations hereinafter specified by such means 
and measures as conform to the fundamental purpose 
of the said parks, monuments, and reservations, which 
purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural 
and historic objects and the wild life therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations.” 

When, last August, under President Roosevelt’s 
Executive Order of June 9, all Federal park activities 
were consolidated into the new organization that I 
have the privilege to head, that mandate automatically 
extended itself to all new areas brought into the na- 
tional park and monument system. Since I have a sub- 
ject of wide scope to cover in a few minutes, I cannot, 
as interesting as it might be to you, go into detail 
regarding the new areas. Suffice it to say they include 
military national parks and allied units and addi- 
tional national monuments scattered all over the 
Union to the number of 130 and the national capital 
park system of Washington consisting of 676 areas 
of varying sizes. The latter are administered as a 
single field unit of the national park system, under 
the supervision of one of our most competent field 
executives, brought from the West for this purpose. 
Also brought under the jurisdiction of our bureau at 
that time were most of the Public Buildings in 
Washington and a few outside, and the White House. 

As a result we are faced with a wide variety of 
duties, involving many different kinds of treatment— 
ranging from the protection and development of the 
great wilderness areas of the western national park 
system to care of the local Washington parks; from 
the protection, excavation, and preservation of thou- 
sand-year-old prehistoric ruins in the Southwest to the 
jurisdiction over the White House building and 
grounds. 

Even in the National Capital Parks there is a wide 
divergence of type of treatment. Rock Creek Park, for 
instance, is retained in its wild state, while the com- 
munity parks are operated on the basis of any well- 
regulated city park, and the various triangles and 
circles at street intersections are breathing spaces that 
serve to prevent too close massing of buildings and to 
add greatly to the beauty of Washington. 

But whatever the type of reservation or building 
under our charge, the proper administration of each 
one involves a definite appreciation of art, and an 
application of its principles to our daily work. 

Take, for instance, the scenic national parks, 
around which the national park and monument system 
as it exists today has been built up. Under the terms 
of our basic law, we must preserve those areas as 
nearly as possible in all their primitive beauty, so 
that our children and our children’s children and 
uncounted generations to follow may have at least 
a glimpse of the America that our pioneer fore- 
fathers knew. Equally, by the same law, we must 
help our American citizens of today to enjoy these 
areas to the full. 

One might say, thinking superficially, that no 
principles of art were needed to keep such areas in 
their natural condition. Yet is not art, in its true 
development, predicated upon an appreciation of the 
best in nature? And when the best of our natural 
inheritance, from the standpoint of spectacular beauty 
and awe-inspiring natural phenomena must be de- 
veloped for public use—it is fundamental that such 
development be entrusted largely to artists. And by 
artists in this case I mean our landscape architects 
and planners, specially trained to a sympathetic under- 


standing and appreciation of the spirit of the parks, 
and therefore thoroughly park-minded. 

When the National Park Service was organized in 
the spring of 1917, no landscape men were on its 
staff. All efforts then were directed to actual protec- 
tion, with such limited development as made possible 
the handling of a few hundred thousand visitors 
yearly throughout the entire system. 

But about that time automobiles were admitted 
to the national parks and conditions changed radi- 
cally. New developments had to come as the appeal 
of these great masterpieces of Nature touched the 
hearts of our people. Roads sufficient to carry the 
comparatively small amount of stagecoach and other 
horse-drawn travel were utterly inadequate to stand 
up under the constant grinding use of an increasing 
number of motorcars. Not only were they lacking 
in the proper type of surfacing, but they were too 
narrow and, more serious still, the grades were a 
menace to the safety of the motorist. So new align- 
ments were necessary, and in making such changes 
the need for trained landscape men to pass upon the 
new locations became imperative. Thus the landscape 
division, begun in a small way in 1918, expanded 
rapidly until today it is a major branch of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and one of the most important. 

At the risk of becoming monotonous, I here want 
to repeat something that has been said publicly and 
privately again and again, not only by me but also 
by my two distinguished predecessors, former Di- 
rectors Mather and Albright. It is this: When we 
speak of spending many millions of dollars upon high- 
ways in the national parks and monuments, we do 
not mean that we are extending the highways into 
previously untouched wilderness areas. Our purpose 
is to keep the road mileage, particularly in the scenic 
national parks, down to a minimum, but to put such 
toads as do and must exist upon the highest possible 
standard, from both the use and landscape points of 
view. 


It has been found that the best way to insure 
proper and artistic expansion of park facilities—and in 
this is included every type of road, trail, bridge, and 
building needed for the care of visitors or the protec- 

‘tion of the park—is on the basis of master plans pre- 
pared- well ahead to show logical development for a 
period of six years or more. Engineers and park 
superintendents have cooperated with the landscape 
‘men in the development of such plans for all the 
major parks, so that today all expansion of facilities 
in these areas proceeds according to an orderly, well: 
“thought-out plan. 

Inaugurated as an administrative detail, to facili- 
_tate actual work when funds for needed improvements 
might become available, and thus to provide a uni- 
fied type of development, the master plans are filling 
"an important part in the emergency work. Because of 
their availability plans for Public Works, Civil Works, 

and Emergency Conservation activities amounting to 
over $32,000,000 in scope were readily put into effect, 
with a minimum of time and effort and without detri- 
ment to the landscape which is bound to occur from 
work hastily undertaken without well studied plans. 


Added impetus has been given to the interpreta- 
tion of natural beauty in the parks through the ef- 
forts of Dr. John C. Merriam, President of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, and his committee 
of distinguished scientists. Two monuments to their 
broad vision and public spirit are the Yavapai Point 
observation station and museum on the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon, and the Sinnott Memorial at 
Crater Lake. Each is planned to interpret by means 
of exhibits, diagrams, telescopes and other media the 
story of the creation of the great natural wonder it 
‘overlooks. And each in itself is a work of art, so 


merging with its natural background that it might 
almost be a work of the Master Artist. 

But I must leave the older national parks and 
hasten on to some of the newer areas which came to 
our supervision last summer. 

Particularly are we interested in the military parks, 
since they bring us enlarged participation and op- 
portunities in the protection of our Nation’s historic 
shrines. Fortunately our previous work in the historic 
field, notably at such places as George Washington’s 
Birthplace, Yorktown, and Morristown, had made 
necessary the establishment of a historian arm of the 
Service. When the military parks and allied areas 
came to us an opportunity was presented to improve 
them through our participation in the various emer- 
gency activities of the Recovery Program, to expand 
the historical division already set up was a simple 
matter. We were prepared to study each military area 
on its individual merits and to plan all trench and 
other restorations, along authentic lines. Again the 
landscape men came to the fore, checking on all 
changes from the esthetic standpoint. Historical tech- 
hicians were on the job to check on the proprieties of 
improvements from the historic standpoint. 

I feel sure my listeners will agree with me when 
I say that there is a lot to be done in the way of 
purification of artistic elements in these historical 
park areas. Unfortunately in the past a miscellany 
of stone monuments has been introduced at such areas 
as Gettysburg, detracting from the dignity of the 
battlefield as a memorial and in no way conducive to 
the restful contemplation which should be possible 
there. Some of them probably are beyond redemption, 
at least in our lifetime. The National Park Service 
desires to restore wherever possible the placidity of 
the countryside scene which existed at these areas 
before they were scourged by the God of War, and 
to portray events vividly to the public through the 
use of models, guides, and other educational devices. 
We want to make these areas national shrines, in the 
true sense of the word. They must be something 
more than a monument to the so-called art of the 
stone-cutter. 

While on the subject of historic shrines, mention 
must be made of a fine piece of work recently con- 
ceived by and carried out under the supervision of 
our landscape force. I refer to the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, prosecuted under the authority of 
the Civil Works Administration. Last month the re- 
sults of the Survey—a carefully selected cross-section 
of the drawings, photographs, and historic records 
of early American architecture—were displayed in the 
National Museum, and a small exhibit may now be 
seen at the Mayflower Hotel. Officials of the National 
Park Service are firmly convinced that the Historic 
American Buildings Survey was one of the most 
successful of the Civil Works projects, and we are 
hopeful that some way may be found to continue it. 
The work done, valuable as it is, has hardly 
scratched the surface. 

Now just a few words about our new duties in the 
District of Columbia. As a former official of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts and the Public 
Buildings Commission of Congress, I have been in 
close touch with the McMillan Commission Plan of 
1901, based on the old L’Enfant plan of 1791 for the 
development of the National Capital. So I was de- 
lighted when the opportunity came to me to carry 
out certain elements of the McMillan plan by con- 
struction of Mall roads and by the development of 
design of Union Square. Also to the Service came the 
duty of completing embellishments of the Arlington 
terminus of the Arlington Bridge composition. Be- 
cause of my personal interest in Washington, in 
which I have as much pride as the most ardent native 
son, and because of understanding of its problems 
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gained through my previous connection with the Fine 
Arts Commission, I welcome the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the improvement of the National Capital. 

It is my purpose never to pass on matters of design 
in connection with Washington problems without the 
advice and approval of the Fine Arts Commission. 
We also call on that body for expert advice in many 
problems arising outside of Washington. As my en- 
larged duties also include those of Vice Chairman 
and Executive Officer of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, and membership on the 
District of Columbia Zoning Commission, further 
opportunities of working intelligently and forcefully 
toward an artistic development of the National Capi- 
tal are afforded. 

By working hand in hand with that Commission 
and with the Fine Arts Commission, and with the 
backing of an understanding chief like Secretary 
Ickes—himself a park enthusiast of the first order-— 
I feel that our esthetic problems throughout the na- 
tional park system will be solved along correct lines. 

I would like to add a word about a plan that we 
are considering in connection with the two eastern 
parks, the Shenandoah and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. In the Western parks the curio and souvenir 
stores have, as you probably know who have seen 
them, been very inferior affairs—they have been filled 
with the cheapest kind of glassware and trinkets 
which were made, probably at Coney Island or some 
other Eastern place. Now as I have gone through 
the Eastern parks and the regions surrounding them 
I have found that the mountain people there were 
doing some pretty good things on their own account 
—they weave their own rugs, make their own iron 
work, their pottery and basket work. I foresee here 
a wonderful opportunity—that of placing these moun- 
tain handicraft products on sale in the souvenir stores 
in the parks for the hundreds of thousands of tourists 
who come through each year, and thus stabilizing 
these mountain industries. This could be done through 
some such organization as the Southern Mountain 
Handicraft Guild, who can serve as a clearing house 
for this work, and can encourage these native crafts. 
If we can see that such a plan is put into effect I 
think it will have a wide influence, not only on the 
lives of these mountain people, through increasing 
their earning power, but will greatly improve the 
standard of the things that are shown in the souvenir 
shops. 


Mr. ZANTZINGER: The Secretary spoke to us of 
the necessity of carrying on the traditions of the art 
of this Continent. Particularly he talked of the primi- 
tive Mexican and Central American developments. 
He probably did not think of the Indian arts. The 
new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. John Col- 
lier, is going to tell us something of this in his talk. 


Does the Government Welcome the Indian 
Arts? 


CoMMISSIONER Cotter: I do not know whether 
or not the Government welcomes the Indian arts or 
the Indian as an artist. 

Just now, the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment is trying to obtain legislation to save numerous 
tribes from extinction, to protect the remaining Indian 
lands, and to establish constitutional rights and bet- 
ter education for the Indians. There is opposition 
from adverse white groups who do not want the 
Indian property saved from spoliation. But I seriously 
believe that this particular, selfish opposition is less 
powerful and less widespread than another opposi- 
tion, directed against that part of the Wheeler- 
Howard Bill which presumes that Indians have a 
real value as Indians and have a right to build upon 
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their native heritage and to make a contribution to 
the modern world out of their own Indian spirit. In- 
flamed opposition is called out by the mere sug- 
gestion that Indians, as social beings with a past of 
their own, have an independent, perhaps an important 
worth. 

So it has come about that the bill designed to save 
Indian existence is being seriously handicapped in 
Congress through the fact that this same bill recog- 
nizes that Indians are not, necessarily, just inferior 
white men but are men in their own native right, 
cempetent to deliver to the modern world a gift of 
beauty, of idealism, and of art forms and art genius. 

I shall begin by merely reminding you of facts 
which in late years have become well known and 
accepted. 

The United States Government has asserted, 
toward one group of its citizens, limitless authority 
and all-searching interference. That group is the 
Indians. 

In the times gone, this authority and interference 
have worked, as a matter of conscious and formalized 
policy, to forbid and destroy the artistic propensities 
of the Indians. These propensities were savage, 
heathen and debased, if not diabolical, and they must 
be destroyed. Concerning this fact I shall say more 
after a minute or two. The fact is undisputed. 

The government’s attempt has been successful, in 
the case of many whole tribes and of uncounted 
thousands of individual Indians. Almost the govern- 
mental policy did succeed in walling off into dead 
time, and in wholly excluding from the future world, 
the Indian tradition and idiosyncrasy and, I venture 
to say, genius of art. Almost, but not quite. 

And the reasons for the partial failure of the 
government’s attempt are twofold and both of the 
reasons are significant. Their significance touches 
many points of the contemporary world-problem, and 
even of the eternal problem of the nature and mean- 
ing of human life. 

The government’s long-continued, many-sided as- 
sault against the Indian as an artist failed to entirely 
succeed—and therefore, as future events may prove, 
failed altogether—because Indian native propensity, 
registered in individual Indians, was more stubborn 
than the government’s agents had foreseen. To illus- 
trate: the paintings of the Kiowa and Pueblo artists, 
known probably to all of you, are high achievements 
in pure design, achieved by untutored artists. But 
more, they are works inhabited by a spirit no more 
capable of being missed by the sensitized observer 
than is the spirit—of—let us say—the woodcuts of 
William Blake, the murals of Puvis de Chavannes, 
the anatomical drawings of Leonardo. The mediums 
used by these Kiowa and Pueblo boys and girls are 
not traditional; the intended placement and use of 
the finished paintings is wholly untraditional; the 
working environment frequently is one divorced from 
the tribal past; and indeed, these are works of art free- 
winging into the cosmopolitan future, yet are they 
carried on wings of an ancient and special past, and 
the past has defied its social grave and has arisen 
from levels of the individual life too deep for per- 
sonal memory to reach or personal oblivion to efface, 
and has achieved a new life in terms of pure design 
and pure idea. You will find a development of what 
I here suggest in Hartley Alexander’s lectures, given 
at Paris, on the art and philosophy of the North 
American Indians. 


Wherever, in our government’s schools which are 
no longer trying to destroy Indian art. the children 
are permitted to draw and paint and to utilize merely 
their conscious and unconscious native material, not 
misguided by white teaching or any teaching, there 
appear by hundreds, by thousands, pictures and de- 


signs like in spirit and in firmness of technic to the 
things done by famous Pueblo and Kiowa artists. 

On this occasion, there is no time to speculate as 
to whether the Indian, as a matter of racial, biological 
peculiarity, is on the average, in the long run, pecul- 
iarly endowed in what one may call esthetic and 
psychical ways. Perhaps, instead, social heredity is 
more subtle and more invincible than is commonly 
thought. Perhaps, again, the “wind of the spirit, 
which on all waters blows” has resources not implied 
in the current biological and social postulates. But 
the facts, which I am reminding you of, are inde- 
pendent of any of the theories, and they show that 
the unconscious creative bent of the Indian, which 
across thousands of years, in more than a thousand 
highly differentiated cultures, forged itself into strong 
and unique beauty, was not successfully killed by the 
government’s policy. 

There was another reason why the government’s 
policy failed, and when I indicate that other reason, 
I shall perhaps have said enough today. 

Historical causes brought it about that a certain 
few of the Indian cultural systems were not stamped 
out through the government’s warfare against Indian 
tribal life, Indian languages, Indian religious and 
disciplinary institutions and Indian landholdings. The 
Pueblo tribes and the Navajos were spared, or par- 
tially spared. Here, then, are ancient social orders, 
organisms of communal life from thousands of years 
ago—institutionalized common life, all-embracing in 
the experience of its members, and striving at this 
hour to make profound adaptations to the demands 
of necessity while still keeping alive the ancient 
values and ancient sources of joy, of belief, of courage 
and of power. Not having destroyed these Indian 
communities, the government was unable to dissipate 
the personalities of their individual members. 

We are trying to help them; and because among 
many other features, the President’s Indian program, 
embodied in the Wheeler-Howard Bill now before 
Congress, does try to help the Southwestern tribes in 
their struggle to carry their ancient values across to 
the modern world, that program and that bill are 
being resisted by important elements in and out of 
.Congress—elements who still hold to the earlier of- 
ficial view that Indians are dangerous savages at worst 
and potential but inferior white men at best, and that 
the white man’s governmental duty is to destroy the 
Indian heritage. 

But this is an aside. What I want to make clear 
zo you is that in an Indian group like Zuni Pueblo, 
Santo Domingo Pueblo, Taos, or Tesuque, or Zia, 
the art life is everybody’s life. No art-form or striving 
exists for itself alone. Painting, pottery, weaving, 
music, dance, poetry, drama, are each and all, in 
their main intent, vehicles of the tribal will that the 
_past shall be incarnate in living men, and that living 
men shall deepen and regulate their lives through 
entering into the dominions and powers of old, and 
that the earth itself, and the gods, shall receive back 
from man the gift of life, and that the human race 
shall be faithful to its own; and “its own,” the 
racial own, is more than the man of this passing 
hour, and he through entering into his racial own, 
becomes more than a personal man. Stated otherwise, 
these tribes believe that the earth is alive, the cosmos 
is alive, and man, both in solitude and in tribal 
ritual, draws upon the cosmos and yields back that 
which the cosmos requires for its own life or fulfil- 
ment. And the momentous event, as these tribes 
conceive it, is a twofold one: that through ritual art, 
whether or not accompanied by personal exaltation or 
ecstasy, the race soul or world soul shall be provided 
with its continuing human vehicle; and then, that by 
an enlargement of consciousness, achieved through 
titual art and through discipline, through sustained 


inner expectancy and through self-suggestion the in- 
dividual shall fix his own destiny and shall establish 
his relationship, indestructible thenceforward, with 
the world-will and world-might. 

They do achieve the enlargement of consciousness. 

I leave you with one relevant thought, based on 
what I have just now tried to say. The great arts, 
through all history, have been expressions and results 
of great times. The great times essentially have been 
nothing but a sharing by men in great enthusiasms, 
great beliefs, great resistances, against common perils; 
and this sharing in dominant common hopes and be- 
liefs, usually but not always assisted by dogmas and 
by institutional organizations, has caused individuals 
to reach to deeper levels of energy and of genius, 
while at the same time bestowing upon their artistic 
expression significance, substance and content, and im- 
personal form. 

We—I mean our white world in this century—are 
a shattered race—psychically, religiously, socially and 
esthetically shattered, dismembered, directionless. It 
is in the order of our own time, we cannot help it, 
let us do our best and let us be full sure that ours is a 
quickly passing day. But let us examine with a wonder- 
ing and tender concern, and with some awe, these 
Indian communities which by virtue of historical acci- 
dents and of their own unyielding wills are even today 
the expressions, even today the harborers, of a great 
age of integrated, inwardly-seeking life and art. What 
seed are they keeping, for the soil and climate of a 
future age of our own which may become a possible 
soil and climate for them? We cannot individually 
become a part of them, for we are men of our own 
time, not of theirs; yet we may be helped through 
knowing them, and even through trying to help them, 
in their desperately unequal struggle for continued 
existence. Our understanding of art, of work, of 
pleasure, of the values of life, and even our world- 
view, may be somewhat influenced if we will pay 
attention to them. 


Mr. ZANTZINGER: The last speaker of the morn- 
ing is going to tell us about the Government’s work 
in the matter of slum clearance and the development 
of housing generally for the benefit of the forgotten 
man, and others. There is no other man in the coun- 
try that I know of who is so well qualified to assume 
the duties of Director of the Federal Housing Pro- 
gram as the next speaker, Mr. Robert D. Kohn, 
who is a past President of the American Institute 
of Architects, and who is going to tell us of the con- 
tribution that may be made to American art by the 
Federal Housing Program. 


The Housing Program of the P. W. A. 


Mr. Koun: I am going to be even more brief 
than Mr. Collier, because I should prefer to leave in 
your minds what he has said, rather than obliterating 
it by what I may have to say. 

The Federal Government through its program of 
low-cost housing and slum clearance is starting more 
than an emergency employment measure. It is set- 
ting under way a movement which must carry on 
through the course of years. If wisely guided, this 
movement means the rehabilitation, the rebuilding 
or the replacement of innumerable urban areas. It 
must do so for various reasons, principally, however, 
because the impulse to improve living conditions for 
the disadvantaged lower income groups has taken 
hold of the imagination of the people. Moreover, 
most of our cities are suffering from the losses in- 
curred through the fact that on housing in the rotting 
central cores of the cities taxes cannot be collected, 
and the expense of operation of these slums is two 
or three times as great as in the better regions. 
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‘“W/hat has art to do with this rebuilding of the 
blighted areas of our cities? What chance will there 
be for the development of a new architectural expres- 
sion?” It seems to me that the opportunity is great, 
for design will apply itself not to the individual unit 
but to meet a problem of community building. It is 
not a house which is to be designed. The individual 
family habitation must not be mechanized into a 
mere cubicle, yet it must not stand out from the 
whole. It is a new social pattern which is to be worked 
out and in which the living-unit is an element. We 
will have an opportunity to design patterns of streets 
and playgrounds, of community facilities, and of 
social relationships. From all of these conditions, if 
intelligently managed, must evolve a new aesthetic 
expression. The important thing is that the start 
must be made from the bottom. The art must evolve 
out from the social pattern which is created. It must 
not be plastered on the outside. Nor can we start 


with a presumption of a type or style, either modern- 
istic or ancient. We must start by meeting a need 
in a realistic way. 

So the opportunity is great in the housing program 
to develop a distinctive public art. The rebuilding 
of these blighted housing areas offers the greatest 
chance we have ever had for the creation of some- 
thing worth while in this direction. It remains to be 
seen whether or not we can meet the challenge. 

Mr. Zantzinger thanked the speakers of the morn- 
ing and turned the meeting over to President Whiting, 
who announced the following committees: 


Committee on Nominations: Meyrick Rogers, 
Chairman; Mrs. Maud Bowman, Miss Helen 
McCormack, C. Valentine Kirby. 

Committee on Resolutions: Clyde Burroughs, Chair- 
man; Miss Florence N. Levy, Mr. Albert Kelsey, 


and then declared the meeting adjourned. 


Luncheon, Monday, May 14, 1934 
Grill Room, Shoreham Hotel 


Mr. Whiting spoke briefly concerning Mr. Whit- 
aker’s visits to the New England preparatory schools 
with his collection of Photographs of Greek Architec- 
ture, and read letters of appreciation from Mr. Boy- 
den, Headmaster of Deerfield Academy, and Mr. 
Galbraith, Headmaster of Williston. 

Mrs. Bowman, of Edmonton, Alberta, spoke of 
the work of her museum with special emphasis on 
the activities in the public schools of the city. 

Mr. Bush-Brown, of Washington, told of the Com- 
munity Art Center which he had established at Nan- 
tucket, and of the work which was being done there 
by the natives, as well as the summer visitors. 

Miss Levy, of New York, announced her plan for 
a round table dinner Tuesday evening for the purpose 
of discussing problems of art teaching and art educa- 
tion generally. 

Miss Helen McCormack, of the Valentine Mu- 
seum, Richmond, Virginia, spoke briefly on the Folk 
Art Program which was conducted in Richmond dur- 


ing the past season, with exhibits from each nation- 
ality represented, and concluding with a festival in 
the largest theater in Richmond, lent for the occa- 
sion, in which all the nationalities participated, in- 
cluding the Negroes. 

Mr. Whiting reported that he had asked each 
chapter to send him, well in advance of the conven- 
tion, a report of work for the past season, indicating 
the activities which were believed to be most signifi- 
cant. From these reports would be selected those which 
seemed most likely to be of value to those attending 
the lunches, since in the limited time only a few 
could be discussed. He reported that one of the sig- 
nificant reports was from the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, which was established a few 
years ago through the initiative of Mrs. Randolph 
Coolidge, who interested the Governor and secured 
an appropriation of $5,000 to start the work, which 
has now become well established with workshops and 
salesrooms scattered over the state. 


WHISTLER MEMORIAL PROGRAM 
The Freer Gallery of Art 
Monday Afternoon Session, May 14, 1934 


F. A. Whiting, Presiding. 
Mr. John E. Lodge, Curator of the Freer Gallery, 


spoke briefly, welcoming the delegates and members 
to the Gallery. 


Mr. Wuitinc: In April, 1932, I received a letter 
from Dr. H. E. Walther, Vice-President of the Art 
Association of New Orleans, calling attention to the 
fact that this was to be the centennial year of 
Whistler’s birth (he was cautious enough not to give 
the date), and suggesting that he had discussed with 
Mrs. Pennell and others the possibility of holding 
a Whistler Memorial Exhibition in Washington at 
this time. He asked whether the Federation, as it 
would be holding its Convention in Washington this 
year, would not be prepared to sponsor such a 
memorial exhibition. That suggestion of Dr. Walther’s 
resulted in the splendid exhibition which you are about 
to visit here in the Freer Gallery, which has been 
opened especially for us this afternoon, and will open 
to the public tomorrow, and also in the special show- 
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ing of the Pennell collection of Whistleriana at the 
Library of Congress. 

In planning this memorial session it was decided 
to ask someone who was especially qualified, to speak 
on Whistler as an artist. It was agreed that there was 
none more fitted than Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
Art Critic of the New York Times, who has graciously 
accepted our invitation to speak this afternoon. 


A Comment on Whistler's Contribution to Art 


Miss Cary: I am afraid that I am supposed to 
be doing something toward “placing” Whistler’s art 
—in its order of importance perhaps, or of quality, 
or whatever brings it into competition or comparison 
with the art of his time and ours. 

I am not competent to do quite that, nor—with 
apologies to friends and contemporaries—do I think 
anyone equal to that kind of weighing and measuring 
with any hope of arriving at a just and durable con- 
clusion. But there is no need to trouble ourselves about 
that. Time will do it for us, or rather, for our 


successors. If we can get at some idea of the con- 
stituent characteristics of Whistler’s art and their 
relation to one another, so that we can think of it as 
a whole, as an organism in which each manifestation 
functions toward maintaining the life of the complete 
performance—I think that probably is the best we 
can do—certainly the best that I can do. 

It was almost a hundred years ago that Whistler 
was born in one of the six birthplaces assigned to 
that event, five of which he mentioned, presumably 
in the amusing effort to escape what he must have 
considered the contumely of having first seen the 
light in the industrial city of Lowell. It is seventy-six 
or seven years since he began to produce a mature and 
interesting art such as could not properly be called 
“student’s work.” 

We ought, by this time, to be able to see him at 
least freed from the artificial and confusing lights of 
admiration on the one hand, irritation on the other, 
that have played so persistently over his career. All 
that I can say in favor of my own ability to survey 
his art with some degree of clarity is merely that I 
never was very much interested in the unwieldy mass 
of anecdote and quoted witticisms that seemed to me 
actually to blur the impression—the general impres- 
sion—of his legitimate appeal to our esthetic sense. 
That seemed to me a great pity, for there was nothing 
in the least blurred about his accomplishment. 

He has been represented as humorous, extravagant 
in statement, malicious, witty. How do we know? 
And what do we care? In his art there is no humor, 
no extravagance, no malice (if we except the one in- 
stance of the Peacock Room), no obvious wit, or if 
there is, I am too dull to find it. 

Our task just now, I take it, is to uncover the 
principal characteristics of that art, and to decide— 
as presumptuously as possible, no doubt—what their 
combined message is to his century. It should not be 
too difficult. Subtle as to many he seemed, there was 
something of simplicity in his development. 

The basic quality of his art is one that is of the 
highest importance in all art. The name for it used 
by critics and sometimes by artists is, I think, “Space 
Composition,” this signifies the ability to compose 
.bounded areas and linear directions—in forming a 
design—in such a way as to lead the mind toward ex- 
pansion of the visual design. So far as I can remem- 
ber, all Whistler’s works are thus founded, and have, 
‘therefore, the power to awaken space-perception in 
us—that is the rather awkward phrase for the per- 
ception by which we realize the just relation of every 
-part of his design to all the other parts, and the 
fMmovement out from one part to the next, so that no 
ircumscribed part is ever cut completely off from the 
-rest. It is this quality in the planning of his com- 
positions that makes each seem a vital thing, a thing 
of life and movement. It is this that saves from 
monotony the many pictures planned under the 
domination of one mood, since his moods, in art, were 
less changeable than his methods or his subject mat- 
ter. Whether he was painting in monochrome, or 
ptinting his etchings in tone, or competing with the 
Japanese in pattern and color, there was always the 
lure of rhythmic movement throughout the design, 
always the sense of spaciousness that dignifies a com- 
Position. 

First and foremost, then, a really great designer? 
I think so. It is what I have more and more keenly 
felt with every opportunity I have had to increase my 
acquaintance with Whistler’s paintings and_ prints. 
The latest of the many times it has pressed upon my 
attention was but a few weeks ago when, at Chicago I 
had the privilege of looking through the beautiful 
little etchings made on the occasion of the Naval 
Review during the celebration of Queen Victoria’s 


Jubilee. The set, made for the Queen, belongs to Mr. 


Brewster, a trustee of the Chicago Art Institute. The 
plates are each only a few square inches in size, 
but in spite of this diminutive area each little scene, 
as in the largest of the canvases, is given the same 
forward look that relates the space beyond to the 
space within, the same rhythmic movements of direc- 
tion that overlap as an accomplished dancer overlaps 
the final step of one phase with the beginning of the 
step next to come, and thus keeps the vitality of the 
whole. 

I am no dancer, but I once had a beautiful chance 
to work this out by observation at close range. I 
was noticing a drawing of Madame Pavlowa in a 
series representing different moments of one of her 
dances and I was conscious of feeling a disagreeable 
deadness in the transitions, as though a dead pause 
separated the different moments, each from the next. 
You know how it is, if the heart stops you are dead, 
and if the design stops it is dead. I asked Pavlowa 
about it and she, of course, had already seen the de- 
fect and had suggested the remedy. Then she volun- 
teered to show me how that deadness was avoided in 
the dance itself, demonstrating the necessity of start- 
ing for further goal just before the preceding goal 
was reached. She did this overlapping step for me 
again and again, and at the end I could not possibly 
have done it—it seemed almost a pity to waste such 
a lesson on one who never could make a personal use 
of it. I did not then know how much it would help me 
to understand the mystery of Whistler’s space com- 
position and its freedom from those deadly pauses be- 
tween spaces. He never, I soon saw, defined one part 
of his composition without looking ahead and plan- 
ning its relation to the next part so that the whole 
moves on in-a progression toward the final effect. 

One of his contemporary critics saw it much earlier 
than I did. As long ago as the exhibition of his 
Piano picture (“At the Piano”) the critic of the 
London Atheneum not only found in it “a splendid 
power of composition and design” but added: “If the 
observer will look at it for a little while he will per- 
ceive that it ‘opens out’ just as a stereoscopic view 
will”—a comparison that must have been illuminating 
to his public, and therefore good. 

I hope I have made it as clear to you as Pavlowa 
made it to me, but there is not time to go into it 
further, and I must leave it for those of you who are 
interested to test out for yourselves, unless you al- 
ready are familiar with it, which probably is the case 
as I am speaking to a group of art lovers and con- 
noisseurs. The next most impressive characteristic of 
this quiet, reticent art which as little as possible aims 
at impressiveness, seems to me to be its variety. 
Curiously enough, few of Whistler’s public have ap- 
peared to grasp the importance in a man’s accomplish- 
ment of this characteristic, and in an amazing number 
of instances have ignored it altogether in Whistler. 
I suppose during the thirty and more years that have 
elapsed since his death the diversity of his per- 
formance may have sunk into the popular conscious- 
ness; but, having lived through many phases of this 
diversified art I know that it was not uncommon to 
hear him spoken of as “Whistler—the artist who 
paints Japanese subjects,’ or. “Whistler—the man 
who paints black against black,’ or else he was 
Whistler of the nocturnes, Whistler of the Pea- 
cock Room or Whistler of the Ten o’Clock or of 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies—this last a 
real favorite. There seemed no space in the mind 
of the general public for the Whistler of all these. 
Yet there these phases are, practically all at least 
represented so far as I recall, beside the several of 
which I have not spoken, on permanent view in the 
Freer Gallery. It is easy now to be intelligent about 
them and, various as they are, to see them whole. 
Although I suspect that one savors their quality bet- 
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ter when seeing fewer at a time, and perhaps against 
such backgrounds as he himself would have designed 
for them—as you all must know, his designing by 
no means stopped with the composition of his pic- 
ture. 

That was, of course, the way they came to us, his 
contemporaries, each phase a fresh surprise, and gen- 
erally, amazing as it now seems, something for 
critics and public to wrangle over. Looking back upon 
them now, it is easy to see that, while they flowed 
with uninterrupted zest chrough the multitudinous in- 
fluences of the century, they kept their individuality 
intact. If at one moment they walked with Courbet— 
“a great man” said Whistler once, but he soon got 
over saying it—or if they tried out some of the 
methods Rossetti took with his “stunners” as he 
called them, Whistler never could have been mistaken 
for either Courbet or Rossetti—unless possibly by 
Haden who seems to have been equal to any kind of 
error, he once mistook Duveneck for Whistler, you 
remember—Duveneck, who for his brief moment was 
greater than any! And, like Whistler, never anything 
but himself. 

Whistler’s work seen in our long retrospect in 
spite of its variety obeyed in its sequence his com- 
positional law, admitting no violent breaks, only an 
unfolding or opening out, one phase lapping into 
the next. 

The picture “At the Piano,” in which the models 
are Whistler’s half-sister and his niece, the useful 
little Annie Haden, was painted in 1858 or 1859—I 
forget which, and is a remarkable prophecy of the 
famous “Mother” painted a dozen years later. The 
same quiet atmosphere of home—the home that is 
created by its occupants and may be in Paris, London 
or the maelstrom of New York, a not dissimilar ar- 
rangement of horizontals and slow curves. 

There was to be another painting, “The Music 
Room,” the same interior but gay with chintzes, the 
same models, I think, certainly the little Annie, but 
a finer consideration of surface, the pigment less 
heavily applied although not so thinly as in the 
“Mother.” These three pictures sum up Whistler’s 
contribution to the sentiment of home-life, and they 
express it without sacrificing dignity of craftsmanship. 
Nor would he have owned, I think, that his mind was 
set upon anything but pure painting without alloy 
of any kind of emotion. He desired his “Mother” 
portrait to be judged wholly as a picture, as an ar- 
rangement in black and grav. It is a curious and not 
very encouraging comment on the growth of our 
country in appreciation of art, that the ‘“Mother’’ 
picture should have been chosen for a feature of 
Mother’s Day activities, and gain its widest public 
in mutilated form on a postage stamp with the beauty 
of its design eliminated through the changes made, 
thus proving that the art counted as practically noth- 
ing in the choice. However, what Whistler did and 
not what we have done is the matter in hand. In his 
three symphonies in white which forecast his pre- 
occupation with schemes having white or black as 
the dominant, he did work that I personally have en- 
joyed almost more than anything that came later— 
which is quite different from calling it better or more 
successful than the later work. It was in fact neither 
better nor more successful, but it has a quality that 
gradually seeped out of perfected renderings of 
similar ideas—a freshness as of youth itself. But 
never anything anecdotal, no telling of stories. 

In the case of his second White Girl—he called 
it “The Little White Girl”—Swinburne wrote a poem 
for it in which he puts into words the kind of de- 
tachment from story-telling or romantic or sentimental 
significance which Whistler put into the painting— 
you doubtless have read it often but I will quote one 
verse: 
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“T cannot tell what pleasures 
Or what pains were, 

What pale new loves and treasures 
New Years will bear, 

What beam will fall, what shower 
With grief or joy for dower, 

But one thing knows the flower, 
The flower is fair.” 


The flower was indeed very fair! If the verses are 
good Swinburne, their subject is good Whistler and 
there is nothing more than sheer beauty to be read 
into this picture of a young girl dressed in white, 
standing with one arm resting on a mantel shelf and 
looking at her reflection in the mirror above the shelf. 
Her right arm hangs straight by her side, a Japanese 
fan in her hand. 

I do not recall the date of “The Little White Girl” 
but I fancy it was not before the first pictures of the 
Japanese series were painted. But whether it was 
antecedent to them or not it unites by that detail 
of the fan the period of interest in one dominant color 
and that of the fuller harmony of color in the so- 
called Japanese pictures. 

It was in the very early sixties, those years of 
many beginnings, that a shop was opened in Paris 
on the rue de Rivoli in which were shown Japanese 
prints, Chinese porcelains and potteries, fabrics, em- 
broideries, rugs. The artists of the group surrounding 
Whistler were immensely excited—others also. Such 
diverse talents as were represented by Manet, Carolus- 
Duran, Fantin-Latour, Tissot, and Whistler himself, 
absorbed the fascinating message of color and design 
thus thrown in their way. Old blue and white porce- 
lain was collected (it was already well known in New 
England, you will remember, brought home by the 
sea-captains, but it had roused no such furor here); 
draperies, fans, and prints were collected; competition 
ran high. 

Eagerness to try for himself that which he found 
good in art was a salient trait with Whistler, and, so 
far as I know, he was the one of them all to explore 
thoroughly in his own work the lessons offered by 
these charming objects. 

Two facts should, however, be remembered in sur- 
veying this so-called Japanese period or we shall fall 
into the error of underestimating Whistler’s inde- 
pendence and freedom from imitation during this 
fresh interest and inspiration. For one thing his theory 
of color arrangement and knowledge of the Japanese 
ideal, antedates the opening of the little shop. Many 
of you may recall that as early as 1861 he was writing 
to Fantin about the management of color. I will quote 
the passage once again, as it shows how long before 
he began his harmonies of bright and varied colors he 
was equipped to begin them in the right way with- 
out stumbling in ignorance or fumbling in half- 
knowledge. 

“First,” he writes to Fantin, “it seems to me that, 
given the canvas, the color should be, so to speak, 
embroidered thereupon, that is to say the same 
color should reappear continually here and _ there, 
like one thread of an embroidery, and thus with the 
others, to a greater or less degree, according to their 
importance, the whole forming in this way an harmon- 
ious pattern. Behold the Japanese, how well they 
understand this. It is never contrast that they seek, 
but, on the contrary, repetition.” 

He worked out this theory in his Japanese themes 
with complicated arrangements. The Freer collection 
abounds in these exotics.. He also delighted in using 
a type of line to which he already was wedded and 
which they seem to have regarded as the ultimate of 
grace—the bending back of the body so that in front 
it describes a convex curve while at the back draperies 
hang straight. He himself verbally describes it, tell- 


ing us how the artist “in the long curve of the narrow 
leaf corrected by the straight tall stem learns how 
grace is wedded to dignity, how strength enhances 
sweetness, that elegance shall be the result.” 

But in spite of these alliances with the Japanese 
ideal he went on being himself. The second point 
in favor of his independence is that in using Euro- 
pean models for his Japanese pictures, he hangs the 
oriental draperies upon the long slim ladies of his 
acquaintance and does nothing to orientalize their 
features or expression. You will see in the Princess 
of the Land of Porcelain how entirely unlike a 
Japanese lady this long deep-eyed strong-featured 
Greek girl is to the Japanese type. : 

It was to preserve her loveliness from destructive 
impacts of alien colors that he painted over the room 
in Mr. Leyland’s house where she was to hang. The 
room is here, too, as you know, Mr. Freer having 
had the highly intelligent belief that a beautiful pic- 
ture was worthy of its setting, especially when the 
same artist designed both. But I am obliged to con- 
fess that in the painting of this room I do not feel 
that Whistler was at his best. The room is, of course, 
a tour de force—and no one else could have done it. 
But it seems to me to be the one example of poor 
judgment on Whistler’s part, in so far as decorative 
effect is concerned. It has a heaviness inconsistent 
with his style in any other work, and this very likely 
is due to the material beneath the paint. However, 
this is not what we were considering. If, as I in- 
tended, we were considering the question of his 
originality and the fundamental unity among his 
various eager essays into different manifestations of art, 
I feel that the “Princess” alone “places” him among 
the first in the decorative use of color, and, despite 
the rumblings of disagreement which I seem to hear 
among his French friends, that he demonstrates with 
his beautiful color harmonies his American origin. 
They would heartily—perhaps too heartily—agree, 
I am sure, that his feeling for color came from any 
source rather than England. The soft rich depth of 
color in the best of English art is not to be found 
elsewhere. But neither do I find his color French. 
His greens, blues, yellows, reds are conspicuously free 
from the faint sharpness—acidity is too strong a 
term for it—that sets typical French color at the op- 
posite pole from typical English color. 

And when I think of such American artists as 
J. Alden Weir, as Maurice Pendergast, as Sargent 
in his water colors (not in his oils), as Theodore 
Robinson, as Childe Hassam, as Charles Melville 
“Dewey, I seem to see that Whistler belongs to their 
race. But that is only by virtue of his quality as a 
colorist. 

He soon modified his complication of color har- 
monies and went forward toward his black with subtle 
_relations of brown and gray in the scheme, or, as in 
the portrait of M. Duret, with the introduction of 
one contrasting color. He built up M. Duret in black 
evening dress against a rose-gray curtain, he was dis- 
satisfied. He issued a royal command to his sitter to 
fetch him a pink domino, and by some miracle the 
thing was found at a costumer’s and was painted 
thrown over the sitter’s arm. The portrait became 
“An Arrangement in Flesh-color and Black,” as 
lovely as a flower with no help from the sitter’s far 
from beautiful countenance which is kept scrupulously 
a likeness and full of character. 

The question of Whistler’s portraits is one that 
baffles generalization. They are all of marked orig- 
inality in pose and treatment. All are works of art, 
color harmonies, interesting and sensitively carried 
through. That they were truthful likenesses many 
who should know have enthusiastically affirmed. Even 
those to whom the sitters are strangers realize the 
search for sources of character and the unusual read- 


ings of character. The design often supported these 
readings. The portrait of Carlyle, for example, painted 
shortly after the “Mother,” resembles the latter some- 
what in pose and in the arrangement of diagonals 
and horizontals, but whereas in the “Mother” each 
line contributes to the effect of serenity and mildness, 
the harsh angles, the rugged broken diagonal, the 
head sunk deep in the collar as though from real 
or simulated fatigue and obviously real boredom, the 
querulous expression all play into the Carlyle tem- 
perament as we have learned to think of it. 

The portraits of children include that of Miss 
Alexander which, alas, together with the “Mother” 
and the “Carlyle,” is missing from the Freer collec- 
tion, is one of the most beautiful of children’s por- 
traits, exquisite in design and in color, but notable 
chiefly for the look of childish pride and disdain in 
the lift of her delicate eyebrows, the droop of her 
soft lips, the poise of her angry little head in its 
cloud of fine hair. 

There are other children, none of them especially 
childlike with the exception of the Pretty Nellie 
Brown which was owned by the late Frank Babbott, 
of Brooklyn. Apparently Whistler saw in the chil- 
dren he painted an undercurrent of innate combative- 
ness that chimed with his own. It makes them very 
interesting and really seems to shed light upon child 
psychology to which so many are called, so few 
chosen. 

But in the case of the older portraits, the Montes- 
quien, the Sarasate, the Lady Campbell, even the 
handsome Lady Meux—as I have grown more familiar 
with them and with other portraits, I have felt their 
withdrawal toward the background less than fortunate 
for the commonplace observer, whom I may very well 
represent. The sense of air and atmosphere between 
the spectator and the figure fails to compensate for 
the diminution of the figure’s part in the composi- 
tion. At least I am not compensated. No doubt you 
can argue me down—I should be glad to have you 
—I almost forgot to exclude from my complainings 
the superb “Rosa Corder” but it only makes the 
others seem too much merely passers in the passing 
show. Therefore, I must find the Whistler of the por- 
traits a great portrait painter—as we loosely use the 
word “great’”—only in a few instances, and I must 
place together at the head of that small group the 
mysterious dominating Rosa Corder and the martyred 
little Cicely Henrietta Alexander. 

Our time together is getting short, but it would 
manifestly be impossible to close without some men- 
tion of the Nocturnes, the nebulous crown of Whist- 
ler’s life’s effort—to whisper beauty as though no 
effort had been involved. In the beginning he had 
treated nature in the usual human way—feeling for 
obvious facts, for construction, the representation of 
substances, textures and surfaces—as in “The Last 
of Old Westminster” to take an early example, and 
in the “Blue Wave” which, I continue to insist, was 
painted before any of Courbet’s, but which had much 
of Courbet’s downright force and weight—an ex- 
tremely fine picture and as far as possible from the 
Nocturnes. By the time he reached the Nocturnes 
he was well beyond the definition of detail, beyond 
the realism of bone and sinew, beyond the thought 
of decorative patterning in color, and close to the 
realism of mood and soul, he had occasionally painted 
night effects (several were exhibited in 1877) and 
found shocking. Yet they were not as subtly inde- 
terminate as the later ones which have been com- 
pared to Debussy’s music and by one writer at least 
were believed to have inspired that music. Know- 
ing nothing of music, I like better to think of them 
in terms of ancient Chinese painting, since there is 
nothing in modern art comparable with them. Or to 
keep closer to our time and to the Japan that 
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Whistler so much enjoyed discovering, we can think 
of them as Korin’s countryman, Yone Noguchi, has 
thought of Korin’s art: “Korin’s art,’ he writes, “is 
a spiritual world, beautifully wrapped by the limpid 
atmosphere, where a mystical god of silence strays in 
freedom, where rapture and thought always com- 
mingle. Any artistic mind would delight in feeling 
from Korin’s pictures of solitary flowers or trees or 
sense of eternity and voiceless blessing of solitude.” 
“Whenever I see them,” he says, “I feel myself 
being shown the way by a strange lonesome dim light, 
and approaching slowly the sacred house of realism.” 
The sacred house of true realism—can we say that 
an artist who reached it is other than a great master? 
I think not. 

I have said nothing of the etchings which fol- 
lowed by the side of the paintings along the same 
path and which often won the greater victories. You 
will see the etchings and the lithographs and you 
will be still less ready to deny greatness to their 
author. 

I had also meant, if time and the pressure of other 
responsibilities plus a week of illness had not cheated 
me, to bring our subject down to our own hearth 
and home which also are his—to America. And I 
should have tried to show him as heir to the reticent 
self-centered temperament of the old Americans—I 
should have tried to show him as bridging the old 
and new America, and also to connect his genius 
with that of his father, since I have a great liking 
for fathers eclipsed by famous sons. Perhaps I could 
have done all this since Mr. Coburn generously 
placed at my disposal his researches into the his- 
tory of Whistler’s family and of his true birthplace 
—Lowell. But I am almost glad not to have had the 
opportunity, for Mr. Coburn’s researches are inter- 
esting and are his own. I could only have hacked 
them into fragments for my partial use, but I trust 
that some day you will either hear them from his 
own lips or read them in collected form. Some day, 
no doubt, you younger people will know your Whistler 
who expressed for you in his final work the shy and 
dreaming side of your deeply feeling, deeply think- 
ing ancestry. 


Mr. Wuitinec: In your behalf I thank Miss Cary 
for this interesting and penetrating analysis of Whist- 
ler’s contribution to Art, for which we are all deeply 
grateful. 


I am very much tempted to take the presiding 
officer’s privilege and reminisce a little myself. 

I never met Whistler—the connecting link be- 
tween Whistler and myself was Mr. Freer. One day 
many years ago Mrs. Whiting and I went to Mr. 
Freer’s house in Detroit by appointment. He had 
been very ill, but when we telephoned on our arrival 
he told us to come up immediately. He received us 
very graciously, and we spent a whole morning in the 
beautiful room at the rear of the house where the 
Whistle: sketches were kept. 

Then we went downtown to luncheon at one of 
the hotels (a great event for him as he had been 
confined to the house for some weeks), and he 
brought us back to the house, where we enjoyed a 
delightful afternoon, while he showed us many more 
sketches by Whistler. During that memorable day 
we had two experiences which I think will interest 
you. The butler came in with a card and said: “Mr. 
Freer, I know I am not supposed to disturb you, but 
there is a very insistent gentleman from Chicago at 
the door who says that he has come all the way from 
Chicago to see your collection, and that he is very 
very anxious to come in, and he is sure you will wish 
him to enter when you see this card.” He presented 


the card, and it was engraved Mr. John Blank, Chi- 
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cago, “Member of the Friends of American Art.” 
Mr. Freer said to me: “Mr. Whiting, what would 
you do?” I said: “I think that any man who feels 
that his membership in the Friends of American Art 
is important enough to have it engraved on his card 
is entitled to see your collection.” Well, the man 
was admitted and saw part of the collection with us. 
That was in the morning. 

After lunch there was another interruption. Two 
young women who were passing through Detroit 
came to see the collection, and Mr. Freer asked us 
if we would mind their joining our party. One was 
a young German woman, the other an American, and 
both had been students of Whistler. We were all 
seated cross-legged on the floor and they were in- 
vited to join us. The point of the story is that their 
adjectives soon ran out and finally, as each one of 
the lovely pastels was brought out, they would look 
at each other and say: “Wonderful. Oh, quite too 
wonderful!” I was very much amused by this ex- 
pression, though very sympathetic with them, because 
my adjectives had been exhausted long before they 
arrived. They left at tea time, but we stayed at Mr. 
Freer’s house that whole day until dusk, with the 
interruption for lunch. It was a delightful introduc- 
tion to Whistler. 


There are a number of people whom we hoped 
to bring to Washington today—people who had had 
personal association with Whistler in London or 
Paris or elsewhere, but most of them were unable to 
be present. Three of them, however, have sent us 
personal reminiscences in writing, which I will now 
read to you. 

The first is from Mrs. John W. Alexander, who 
knew Whistler in Paris when she and her husband 


were living there: 


Whistler as We Knew Him 


While we were living in Paris early in the nineties, 
the French Government bought Whistler’s portrait 
“The Mother” and shortly after this Mr. and Mrs. 
Whistler came over from London and moved into 
the charming little pavilion at 110 Rue du Bac, 
which continued to be their home until Mrs. Whist- 
ler’s failing health took them back to England. 

Even after Mrs. Whistler’s death Whistler con- 
tinued to live in Paris at intervals, sometimes at the 
Hotel Chatham, but more often in the old house 
in the Rue du Bac, where his sisters-in-law had taken 
Possession. 

The pavilion the Whistlers occupied was “entre 
cour et jardin” and its turquoise blue door was al- 
ways hospitably open to us. 

We had ample opportunity to see a great deal 
of them; for in addition to our visits at 110 and 
their visits to us, we met very often at the houses 
of mutual friends. On Sunday afternoons in their 
house in the Rue du Bac a remarkable collection of 
people were in the habit of assembling and all who 
were most interesting in the fields of art and litera- 
ture of that day gathered to do Whistler homage. 

My husband’s friendship for Whistler dated back 
to the late seventies, when as a young man he was 
painting in Venice, but my first meeting took place 
while the Whistlers were spending their first week 
or two in Paris, at a little hotel over Foyot’s Restau- 
rant in the rue Tournon. Whistler had asked John 
to bring me to call on Mrs. Whistler and we found 
him waiting for us in the courtyard of the hotel. 
It was a distinct adventure for me, and I made this 
call with some trepidation, for I dreaded Whistler’s 
scathing wit from which no one, it was rumored, was 
allowed to escape, but never throughout all our ex- 
perience were either of us to suffer from it—indeed 
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he was kindness and consideration itself, and had I 
not witnessed several of his most characteristic en- 
counters, I might have been considerably disappointed 
in my expectation of learning “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies” at first hand. 

The impression made upon me by this first meet- 
ing with Whistler, as he came down a short flight 
of steps into the sunlit hotel courtyard, is an unfor- 
gettable one. 

His portraits give only a faint impression of him. 
The Boldini portrait is a splendid, but colossal cari- 
cature, and the Chase portrait conveys little of his 
resilient vividness. 

He was a man in miniature, but he thoroughly 
knew how to make every inch of his short stature 
count. 

Always scrupulously clean and neat, each detail 
of his dress expressed studied perfection. Because it 
was a picturesque and personal transcription of what 
he considered the prevailing fashion—its foppishness 
was raised to the dignity of an actual artistic achieve- 
ment. 

The famous white lock, which apparently never 
strayed from its appointed place, crowned his sharply 
cut features, adding to the fantasy of a personality 
that was undoubtedly one of his many works of 
genius. 

There was always an elfin and trixie quality about 
him which never degenerated into the grotesque. He 
had all the perfection and finish of an ivory netsuke. 

Nothing out of the ordinary routine of a first 
call took place at this meeting. He was gracious and 
friendly to us both and talked a great deal about 
his wish to visit America. He was always talking 
about this possible adventure, and we came to believe 
that only his fear of being received as a curiosity 
rather than a great artist kept him from visiting his 
native land. 

Someone had given him an American umbrella 
and he dwelt at length upon its superiority to um- 
brellas of English manufacture—for he was feeling 
very anti-English at the moment. 

While we never suffered from his sharp tongue, 
we constantly heard of its annihilation of others 
and we were in Paris during the Eden Trial and sat 
with Whistler throughout several of its sessions. 

It proved a great disappointment to him because 
the proceedings of a French Civil Court are so dif- 
ferent from the English type of procedure. It was 
of course impossible under any circumstance for him 
to repeat the sensations of the Ruskin Trial in the 

Palais de Justice. He managed, however, to get pub- 
ticity from it, in spite of the fact that three silently 
judicial referees who did nothing but solemnly take 
notes and the droning of two lawyers reading the 
long depositions of witnesses, naturally could not 
take the place of the sparkling give-and-take of wit- 
“nesses and lawyers before an English jury. 

However, a reward for these tiresome mornings 
came to me in the form of a presentation copy of 
the Baronet and the Butterfly, which Whistler brought 
me just as we were leaving Paris to return to New 
York. The perfection of its flyleaf, with its beauti- 
fully composed inscription and his Butterfly in one 
of its gayest moods is one of my treasured posses- 
sions. 

Perhaps a short anecdote is the best way to close 
this futile attempt to present something really per- 
sonal about Whistler in five minutes—when it would 
really take a lifetime to do him justice. 

Everyone I suppose is acquainted with the fact 
that Whistler and Oscar Wilde were to each other 
as antagonistic as fire and water. Whistler’s light spon- 
taneity had no affiliation with the carefully planned 
procedure of Oscar’s wit. We had the good fortune 
to be present one afternoon at a very characteristic 


performance by Oscar. He was thoroughly enjoying 
a large and attentive audience, who hung upon his 
words with breathless attention, and he built up the 
structure of his entertainment with elaborate care, 
but paused a moment just before launching its climax. 
The very instant he paused, a tall raw-boned English- 
woman in his audience leaned forward and said in 
her high English voice: “And how did you leave the 
weather in London, Mr. Wilde?” Oscar’s collapse 
was instant, he deflated like a punctured balloon— 
there was no recovery possible. 

We went on from this fiasco to the Whistlers and 
when John told Whistler about it he said very seri- 
ously: “She’s a valuable woman, she’s a valuable 
woman.” 


Mr. Wuittne: I asked my old friend, Frederick 
W. Coburn, formerly art critic of the Boston Herald, 
and now a columnist living in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
to send us a few words to be read at this session. 
He wrote me that he had sent some material to Miss 
Cary to be used in connection with her paper, and 
that he could not do anything more. But he has in 
spite of himself, for it was through Mr. Coburn 
that I learned that Mr. Edmund H. Wuerpel, of St. 
Louis, had been a close friend of Whistler’s. Some of 
Whistler’s letters were published by Mr. Coburn in 
the Lowell Courier-Citizen and many of us, I’m sure, 
enjoyed seeing them at that time. Mr. Wuerpel has 
prepared a series of two biographical articles for The 
Magazine of Art, one of which is in the May issue 
and the other of which will appear in June. I wrote 
Mr. Wuerpel asking him to send us an additional 
word about Whistler to be read at this meeting, 
supplementing, if it were not impossible, what we 
have in the Magazine. The following delightful con- 
tribution is the result: 


A Whistler Reminiscence 


When it became evident to me that I could not 
much longer defer my return to the land of my 
birth, I felt a hopelessness steal over me which to 
one who knew me well must have been very evident. 
I must have betrayed it in my voice, in my eyes and 
in my actions. 

Be that as it may, I remember going to the Whist- 
lers’ one evening, and at the dinner table Mrs. 
Whistler said to me: “Friend, what is the matter 
with you, you are not like yourself.” She and Miss 
Philips and Mr. Whistler had been so dear to me, 
had made me feel so much one of themselves that 
the consciousness of the parting, which was inevitable, 
filled my whole being with pain. No wonder that 
their discerning eyes had noted it. 

I could not reply to Mrs. Whistler’s question, but 
after dinner was over, Mr. Whistler took my arm 
and walked me out into the garden, that quiet 
secluded garden which had grown dear to me. The 
garden where so often all of us had sat and talked or 
remained silent as the mood might be upon us. 

For a long time we shuffled arm in arm, over the 
gravelled paths, by the arbor, by the rosebush, by 
the garden table where he used to draw us so many 
times. The memory of all this filled me to over- 
flowing. Finally as we drew near the wooden bench 
near the vine-covered wall—in deep shadow—Mr. 
Whistler said to me in that soft, gentle way, which 
alas, so few people had ever heard, “What is the 
trouble, Old Man?” 

Of course I told him, as simply as possible, try- 
ing in my young way to be brave and matter-of-fact 
and succeeding not at all. For a very long time he 
was silent. Then he took my hand and said, “Must 
you go?” When I said that he must know, by now, 
just how I felt about one’s duty to a cause, he said, 
“Yes, yes, yes,” in that quick impatient way of his 
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and then again relapsed into silence. After a while 
he said, “Look here, Wuerpel, if I can make it pos- 
sible for you to stay here and earn a decent living, 
won’t you consider it? You know that I have ways 
and I have friends.” I told him that Rodman Wana- 
maker had made the same proposal to me the day 
before. “And you won’t let me help you?” I put my 
hand on his shoulder and said, “Mr. Whistler you 
know that you have always supported me in the 
pride which nature has given me. Why do you make 
it harder for me to do what seems to me so plainly 
to be my duty? All that you and yours have done 
I shall never forget, and hard as it will be to go 
away, you will respect me all the more for my going. 
I must go—there is no other way.” 

He looked at me a while and that rare smile cov- 
ered his face and he said, “If it were only a question 
of money, I might help you—but where it is a ques- 
tion of duty, right or wrong, I shall have to accept 
your decision. But please believe that I would like 
to have kept you near us.” 

And when I finally left he sent me a yellow rose, 
and only a few of us knew what that meant. 


Mr. Wuitinc: Now I have one more written 
comment, from Mrs. Joseph Pennell, who also wrote 
me a letter expressing the keenest regret that she 
was not able to be here in person to present it. In 
addition she says: “I have read Mr. Wuerpel’s 
article with much interest. It is good, in the midst 
of all the nonsense that has filled many of the 
papers, to have a serious and understanding tribute 
from one who knew and appreciated the real Whist- 
ler.” 


A Word of Appreciation 


It is with the deepest regret that I find I cannot 
attend this year’s Convention of the Federation of 
Arts. I would particularly like to take part in Mon- 
day’s meetings and ceremonies at the Freer Gallery 
in honor of Whistler, there to add my tribute to the 
many I know will be offered to him and his art. 
As this is impossible, I send one little word of ap- 
preciation. It is unnecessary I know, for so much 
will be said in his memory and praise. But, selfishly, 
I do not want to be altogether left out. If I were 
with you I would particularly like to say one word 
about the master that is apt to be omitted from most 
of the tributes rendered him. I know, since, for my 
sins or, rather, a sad depreciation of my bank ac- 
count—sad in these days of depression—I subscribe 
for Whistler clippings to a very competent clipping 
agency, and all those who have not so subscribed 
can have no idea of the endless copy that has, dur- 
ing a year and more, been made out of Whistler 
and the portrait of his Mother in newspapers and 
magazines throughout this big country. I often won- 
der what he himself, even he who lived, as it were, 
in the public eye, would have said to the endless sub- 
ject he and his work have proved to newspaper men 
and women. The Mother has been the theme of so 
many appreciations of his art, that Whistler’s com- 
ment on the number probably would be his favorite 
—“amazing!” The old anecdotes have been resur- 
rected, only too often distorted so that he himself 
could hardly recognize them. As the master of The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies, he has figured to 
an extravagant degree. But only the rare exception 
has had a word to say of Whistler as the master 
of The Gentle Art of Making Friends. 

No one had a greater appreciation of Whistler, 
the artist, than Joseph Pennell and myself. But in 
the years we saw much of him—that is, in the “Nine- 
ties” and the early nineteen-hundreds—it was as 
Whistler the friend we were privileged to know him. 
When he once realized that you were his friend, 
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he ceased to be Whistler, the jester, the enemy, the 
merciless wit, and became himself the friend (drop- 
ping the affectations that were his armor when he 
was with the enemy), the sympathetic friend, ready 
to do what he could for you, ready for a good in- 
spiring fight upon subjects of art, if your mood hap- 
pened to be for fighting, with art as your subject— 
in a word, simply ready to be always what a true 
friend is, only a hundred times more inspiring and 
sympathetic. It is what they used to call in the “Nine- 
ties,” the “human side of Whistler” that is forgot- 
ten or overlooked too often, so that a mere reminder, 
even in my inadequate words, cannot prove untimely 
to the appreciation of Whistler the artist as you are 
now studying and enjoying him in the Freer Gallery. 


Mr. WuitInc: It seems to me interesting that 
we have had first Miss Cary’s tribute to Whistler, 
the artist, and then these three written statements 
from friends of Whistler who were not able to be 
here in person. But it is particularly significant that 
we have present a pupil and friend of Whistler and 
who felt it important enough to pay this tribute to 
his friend in person, to make the trip from New 
York for the purpose. I take pleasure in presenting 


Mr. Clifford Addams. 


The Whistler I Knew 


Mr. Appams: I think this is all a great mistake. 
I do not agree with a word that has been said. But 
that is not strange—I rarely read anything about Mr. 
Whistler that is really true of him. In some of the 
memories of Lord Risdale and some of the other men 
in England who knew him very well, I find things 
that bring him back to me—but not many. He 
loathed the outside world. He lived for his work. 
He was a poet, a dreamer. He was a perfect Gil 
Blas in his conversation. But he had no use what- 
soever for the critics—he loathed them. He would 
have flayed Miss Cary! 

He would go to a house party and his hosts would 
send a station-wagon to meet him. He would be per- 
fectly furious! He didn’t want to have a huge thing 
like a station-wagon meet him—he was a small man 
and he wanted a small carriage to meet him. 

Armstrong and others who were supposed to be 
authorities would talk about pictures; they would 
say that such and such was a good Raphael or a 
good Titian. He would say they were damn fools 
—that they didn’t know what they were talking about. 

He had his intimate friends, as I found out to 
my great surprise—or rather those who thought they 
were his intimate friends. Personally I don’t believe 
he ever had an intimate friend—not even his wives. 
When I went through Edinburgh in 1918 I thought: 
“I must know someone here,” and then I thought 
of some of those who had been friends of Whistler 
—Sir James Guthrie and Walton. They were both 
intense admirers of Whistler—in fact Guthrie was 
such an admirer that no one can tell whether some 
of his paintings are Whistler’s or Guthrie’s—whether 
Whistler painted them or Guthrie painted them, ne 
one knows today! (I amuse you—I amuse myself— 
I amused Mr. Whistler.) 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Whistler was in 
his school. I found after some hours I had no busi- 
ness there, for I noticed a characteristic Whistler 
sign on the wall. It said: “No student comes into 
this school without submitting a preparatory draw- 
ing.” When I saw this I said: “Good heavens; I 
have no business here; I have no preparatory draw- 
ing.” Just as I said this the doors were flung open, 
the curtains were flung violently back; an Italian 
attendant, a very sumptuous person, bowed low be- 
fore the master, and in came Whistler in the com- 
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plete stage costume—the high hat, the gloves, the 
stick, the cape. And then, peeling them off, one by 
one, he handed them to the attendant and walked 
the length of the room, pointedly bowing to each 
student. And were we scared! Of course he made 
us bow to him in return—a real marquis! The 
charming smile you hear of was there, but behind 
it was the sneer—look out for that! 

Well, as he came up one side of the room I 
went down the other side—you see, I had no busi- 
ness there. I had just got to the door when I heard 
a regular West Point “Halt! What does this un- 
ceremonious leave-taking indicate?” I-don’t know 
why he noticed me, except I suppose that so many 
men had run away from him that he had gotten 
on to it. So I said, “Mr. Whistler, I have no busi- 
ness here; I have made no drawing.” Then he turned 
to me and, looking at all the other students in a mean- 
ing way, and then back at me, he said, “Well, you 
seem to have some intelligence.” He was very decent 
to me. He came and looked at my work. It was a 
terrible thing, but he let me stay. He needed an 
audience—well, we all need an audience; you don’t 
need me this afternoon, but I need you. So he let 
me stay. 

One afternoon in one of those cafés in the Latin 
Quarter a lot of us students gathered and, of course, 
the subject of our conversation was the great master. 
They told me that he greatly admired Tintoretto’s 
“Milky Way.’ I shall never forget the impression 
that made upon me. 

The Pennsylvania Academy had sent me over on 
a scholarship. But that didn’t seem to have much 
effect on my actions. I decided all of a sudden that 
I wanted to go to London. So I went down and 
took the train for London and I stayed there eight 
days without a piece of luggage. It was great! You 
could do anything in those days. Incidentally I went 
to the National Gallery and paid forty dollars for 
photographs for the men at home who could not 


get to London! It’s a wonder I ever got away from 
there, but I did finally get back, and Whistler was 
mad as the deuce with me because I had run away. 
Well, he said, “I haven’t got time to teach you, but 
there is a young lady who has charge of my school 
and I think she would be a good person for you 
to know. I think you would like her. Would you 
like to meet her?” I thought that was a dangerous 
business. Here I had come across the Atlantic in the 
steerage for the purpose of studying art, and he was 
suggesting that I take up with some young lady. I 
had the same experience in Holland. The first thing 
that happened to me there when I landed was that 
the captain of the ship came up to me on the dock 
and said “What are you doing here?” I said: “I am 
studying Napoleon’s system of docks—you couldn’t 
build your own.” He didn’t answer me at all. He 
just said: “I have a daughter at home—come and see 
her.” And here Whistler had said “I have a nice girl 
I want you to meet.” So that’s how it was. I said to 
him: “I don’t want to marry any girl just now.” Then 
he sat down beside me, and I saw that famous blue 
eye of Whistler’s! He said: “Look here; your mother 
writes me that you have never been faithful to any 
girl in your life.” I said, “Whatever mv mother says 
is true!” I was thinking at that minute of the two 
girls in my life at the moment—one of them had just 
arrived from Philadelphia and was in the school, and 
there was one in England that I was engaged to! But 
Whistler didn’t mind that. 

So that was the real Whistler! He had no morals 
and I had no morals and so we got along splendidly 
together. I have no morals now, or I wouldn’t be here 
talking on this way! 


Mr. Wuitinc: We thank Mr. Addams for add- 
ing this note to our many-sided picture of Whistler! 

Now we will adjourn to the galleries, which have 
been specially opened for this private view of the 


Whistler Memorial Exhibition. 


Informal Dinner, Monday Evening, 
May 14, 1934 


President Whiting opened the discussion on the 
_ subject of “Cooperation With Our Chapters,” out- 
lining briefly the past relationship between the Fed- 
eration and its chapters, indicating ways in which 
_this could be made more effective and more help- 
ful. The matter of revising the method of paying 
-dues, with the suggestion that chapters pay, instead 
_ of $10 per hundred members, a sum like ten cents 
for each member. The matter was discussed but those 
present did not give much encouragement to the pro- 
posal, the feeling being that it was better to have a 
minimum fee of $10 and to ask voluntary additional 
contributions. The President appealed for a more 
active feeling of responsibility on the part of chap- 
ters, which would lead to larger support from those 
able to pay more; their aid in securing members, 
contributors, and subscribers to the Magazine; and 
also their aid in securing additions to our small en- 
dowment of $7,800, and, from people interested in 
the arts, F equests to the Federation. 


Mr. Rowan told of his efforts to secure cooperative 
action in Iowa with great success. He said “the ones 
who need the Federation most are those little insti- 
tutions which are far removed from the art centers 
and who need guidance and help and advice as to 
how to proceed.” 

Mr. Whiting told of the report on an Ohio city 
which Mr. Rowan had made to the Federation, for 
a citizen who wished to do something for the cultural 
interests of his neighbors, and wanted advice as to 
how to proceed. There are, no doubt, many who 
wish this kind of advice but do not know where to 
turn for it. 

Discussion was participated in by Mrs. C. Shillard 
Smith, Mr. Robert C. Vose, Miss Anna W. Olmsted, 
Miss Florence N. Levy, Mrs. A. J. Maurer, Prof. 
William E. Warner, Mr. Forbes Watson, Mr. 
Meyrick R. Rogers and others. Many interesting sug- 
gestions were made and discussion continued past the 
usual hour of adjournment. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
Tuesday Morning Session, May 15, 1934 


Presiding, Mr. Freperick P. KeppeL, rst Vice- 
President. Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This particular session of this particular Conven- 
tion is being held in honor of the fact that today 
The American Federation of Arts is twenty-five years 
young. We are to have the pleasure and the privilege 
now of hearing from Mr. Herbert Adams, who will 
present a memorial paper, his subject being, “A 
Quarter Century of Work for the Arts in America.” 
May I speak for you all in expressing to him, in ad- 
vance, our sincere gratitude for his generosity in com- 
ing to Washington to make this address. 


A Quarter Century of Work for the Arts 


in America 


Mr. Hersert Apams: In this review of a Quarter 
of a Century of Work for the Arts in America, I 
would like to touch on the circumstances which led 
to the founding of this Federation. 

A small group of people here in Washington had 
discussed at considerable length the service which a 
national federation of arts might render, and the 
possibility of creating such a body. Being convinced 
of the great value to the cause of art which an or- 
ganization of national scope might be, the first prob- 
lem was, how to effect such a union? It was decided 
to hold an organization convention. Invitations were 
sent out, but the responses from the various invited 
groups were discouragingly few. 

Abandonment of the project was seriously con- 
sidered, but the enthusiasm and personal effort of 
the architect, Mr. Glenn Brown, and a young writer 
on art, Miss Leila Mechlin, saved the day. Dele- 
gates were rounded up, and the convention was held 
in May, 1909. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, President of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, was elected President; Francis 
D. Millet, Secretary, and Leila Mechlin, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Fortunately, at that time there were those in high 
official positions in Washington who appreciated the 
value of art to the nation, and gave their wise counsel 
and support to the movement. Foremost among these 
was the Honorable Elihu Root, then Senator from 
New York. Mr. Root not only gave his active co- 
operation in organizing the Federation, but has been 
a member of its Board of Directors, and has stood 
back of us all these years. 

The President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, gave his endorsement and support in the 
following letter to Mr. Root: 


“My Dear Mr. Root: 


“I am gratified to know that you are taking an 
active interest in the movement to organize a National 
Federation of Arts, and shall do all I can to pro- 
mote it, because such an organization can be made 
very effective for good. It will encourage our native 
artists; it will aid in the establishment of galleries 
and schools of art; it will promote municipal leagues 
and village improvement associations; it will encour- 
age higher standards of architecture for our public 
edifices, our business blocks and our homes; also, 
do much to educate the public taste. 

“Tam glad to learn it is proposed to hold a 
convention in Washington, and you may count on 
me to do my share in making it a success. 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


In the opening convention, Senator Root set forth 
with remarkable clearness his vision of what the 
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Federation could do to make itself of material benefit 
in our country’s development. Much has been ac- 
complished along the avenues he outlined. Much 
still remains to be done. What he then said applies 
so perfectly today, that I would like to quote the 
following from his address: ; 

“The object of this convention is to organize a 
federation of all institutions, societies, city and village 
improvement associations, and school and other or- 
ganizations in the United States, whose purpose is 
to promote the study of art, the cultivation of the 
public taste, and the application of art to the de- 
velopment of material conditions in our country. This 
is the age of concentration, cooperation, and combina- 
tion; and it is not necessary to explain the advantages 
of team-work over individual effort.” 

He proceeded to mention, among the many specific 
objects of such a federation, the following: 

“To encourage the organization of art societies; the 
establishment of art schools and art galleries; 

“To encourage the study of art in the public 
schools, particularly in the towns and villages; to 
encourage seminaries, academies, colleges and univer- 
sities, to pay more attention to the cultivation of the 
taste of their students, and to teach them correct 
ideas in art, and the advantage of making things 
beautiful; 

“To support the plan of the Park Commission 
for beautifying the city of Washington, and to aid 
in persuading Congress to follow its suggestions in 
the location of future public buildings, monuments, 
and other improvements at the National Capital; 

“To promote the movement for public playgrounds, 
school gardens, and other efforts to cultivate the love 
of nature and of art in the minds of children; 

“To support and advance the National Gallery of 
Art; to assist in securing the erection of an appro- 
priate building for the National Gallery at Wash- 
ington; 

“To afford an organization through which the gen- 
eral opinion of all Americans who are lovers of 
beauty in art and in nature may find expression, and 
be made effective as from time to time public ques- 
tions shall arise which ought to be determined by 
the highest standards of taste. 

“We hope that from the development of this move- 
ment, drawing into its stream the multitudes of 
smaller streams of purpose and of effort which al- 
ready exist in our country, will come, for the people 
of America in a high degree, that increase of hap- 
piness that is to be found in the cultivation of taste, 
and the opportunity for its enjoyment.” 

What a remarkable grasp of the whole situation! 
And what better can we do than to reaffirm this pro- 
nouncement of twenty-five years ago as our credo to- 
day? 

The work or organization was begun in Mr. Mil- 
let’s studio. After a few months, office quarters were 
found in the beautiful old historic building, the 
Octagon, owned by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. For many years they were our generous land- 
lords, but finally, with the ever-increasing need of 
both bodies for more space, we moved to our present 
quarters in the Barr Building. 

This anniversary must not pass without a grateful 
tribute to Francis D. Millet. The Federation and its 
Magazine are living meinorials to his organizing 
ability and his penetrating vision. To him, in large 
measure, we owe the origin and organization of The 
American Federation of Arts. Millet was a man of 
great personal charm, a tireless worker, a natural 
leader. The joy he got out of life and work was 
infectious. Many and varied as were his interests, 


he accepted the secretaryship. Under his guiding 
hand the Federation was started, and was carried 
through its infancy. It was while returning from a 
mission to the American Academy in Rome, another 
institution for the advancement of American art, in 
the foundation of which he had played a prominent 
part, that his life was lost on the ill-fated ‘Titanic. 

I remember Mr. Millet’s remarking, soon after the 
Federation was founded, that we must find some 
means of communicating with our chapters to keep 
them informed on important happenings, and to help 
them in their problems. A Magazine? Miss Mechlin 
met the situation by volunteering to edit it. Thus 
started, our Magazine, then called Art and Progress, 
began its course, with little beside faith, and a de- 
termination to succeed. That Miss Mechlin did make 
it a success is shown by the fact that with most in- 
adequate financial resources, it steadily grew in im- 
portance and in its circulation, under her editorship, 
for twenty-two years. 

Early in the present year the Federation acquired 
the subscription list and goodwill of Creative Art, a 
competing magazine. It should be stated that in spite 
of the distressing economic conditions, when many pub- 
lications have failed, our subscriptions have increased. 

One of the Federation’s first requests for help 
came from far-off Texas. At Fort Worth lovers of 
art were anxious to have an exhibition of pictures. 
Could the Federation help them? It did. It organ- 
ized and sent to them an exhibition which later went 
to two other cities. This was the beginning of our 
traveling exhibitions, which have developed into an 
extensive and important educational work. Three ex- 
hibitions were sent out the first year. They have since 
grown in number, until over a thousand exhibitions 
have been organized and circulated. The territory 
they have served includes practically every state in 
the Union. In this work, recognition should be given 
to the valuable services of Mr. Francis C. Jones, who 
for many years acted as Chairman of the Exhibi- 
tions Committee. 

An indication of an increased recognition of the 
value of art is seen in the steadily growing demand 
for these exhibitions in our colleges. 

Indeed, the Federation’s activities in this direction 
have not been confined to our own country. It has 
helped to make American art known abroad by or- 
ganizing and sending exhibitions to Canada; also one 
to Venice, Florence, Paris and London. In codpera- 
tion with other associations, it sent an exhibition to 
Budapest; another to Stockholm, which later went 
‘on to Denmark and to Germany. In the field of 
industrial art, the Federation, acting with other im- 
portant bodies, brought to America, three interna- 
“tional industrial exhibitions of great significance which 
were shown in the leading museums of our country. 
4t has also codperated from time to time in the ex- 
hibition of foreign works of art. 

Tt took an important part in the art exhibitions 
held in connection with the International Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam and at Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles showing, in particular, was a very heavy 
and difficult piece of work. It consisted of 1,100 
entries, from 32 countries. 

Miss Mechlin, as director, carried through the 
work with outstanding skill and efficiency, and to the 
complete satisfaction of the officers of the Xth 

Olympic. 

The circulating exhibition feature has been taken 
_up by other associations, and is evidently a very im- 
portant educational service. It is hoped that by group 
effort, a clearing house and operating agency may 
eventually be established, thus avoiding overlapping 
and duplication of endeavor. 

_ Paralleling these exhibitions, other means have 
been considered, with the special object of helping 


our smaller communities and our rural districts. 
Among such means are the illustrated lectures and 
the package libraries. Both have been freely used, 
and are found to be of great assistance. 

The American Art Annual, a publication founded 
by Miss Florence N. Levy, and taken over by the 
Federation in 1913, has maintained the high standard 
of accuracy established by its founder. It is an in- 
valuable reference book on art matters. The current 
volume marks its 30th anniversary. I should like to 
add that Miss Levy has been a most helpful mem- 
ber of our Board from the very beginning. 

Some time previous to 1928, our Vice-President, 
Mr. Keppel, conceived the plan of trying to arouse 
the art consciousness of a likely community, with 
the hope that after a period of outside help, that 
community would be sufficiently interested to con- 
tinue the work by itself. A method of campaign 
was suggested by our secretary. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was selected as a good place for such an endeavor. 
A generous grant was made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for this experiment, which, inaugurated under 
the able direction of Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. 
Rowan, has been highly successful. 

The community itself is now taking an active part 
in the work, and the influence radiating from the 
Little Gallery, established at the beginning of the 
work at Cedar Rapids, has made itself felt, not only 
in the city but in the surrounding districts. 

Another valuable and highly successful service has 
been carried on in the South. This work, made pos- 
sible by financial aid from a benefactor, has been 
conducted by Miss Mechlin. There were three distinct 
projects, all having one purpose, the extension of 
knowledge and love of art. Owing to different local 
conditions, each place presented a different problem 
in the method to be employed. 

The work started in Georgia, in 1931. Its success 
led to projects in North Carolina; and, with the co- 
operation of the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, came the opportunity to carry 
the service into the rural communities of that state. 
Of the three projects mentioned above, the first was 
primarily a modern museum problem; the second, 
chiefly a matter of organization and promotion; and 
the third, purely missionary. The work has been done 
on the theory that the important thing is to arouse 
sufficient interest to secure local support; that it is 
unwise to help local communities, except on a 
limited basis, one which they themselves would be 
able to finance in normal times with comparative 
ease. It has been a splendid piece of constructive 
work, and great credit is due Miss Mechlin for its 
pronounced success. 

In 1913, when the Federation was still young, 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest became its President. For 
eighteen years we leaned on him for guidance and 
help. Mr. de Forest was a remarkable man. For 
half a century he gave most generously of his time 
and his means for the betterment of his fellow men. 
For years he headed great institutions devoted to 
charity and education, to art and to civic improve- 
ment. Under his presidency the Federation rapidly 
extended its spheres of usefulness. It was enabled 
to do so only by his wise leadership, and the financial 
aid which confidence in him brought to us. 

Eventually, with the ever expanding activities of 
the Federation, the work became too heavy for one 
person to handle. As secretary, Miss Mechlin was 
not only editor of the magazine; all our activities 
were under her direction. After trying other means 
of lessening her burden and dividing her responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Frederic A. Whiting, who had long been 
a valued member of the Board of Directors, was 
elected President in 1930. 

In December of last year, Miss Mechlin resigned 
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her position as secretary. In accepting her resigna- 
tion, the Directors asked her to continue as head 
of the Southern Projects until October 1, 1934, and 
after that date to accept a retiring allowance which 
the Federation authorized, in grateful recognition of 
her long and efficient service. 

I have touched only on the more obvious and evi- 
dent work of the Federation. Much else has been 
done which is less in evidence, but which, taken as 
a whole, is of great significance. By thousands of re- 
sponses to letters of inquiry, and by innumerable 
personal interviews and conferences, it has ever kept 
its ear to the ground for an opportunity to be of 
service, either locally or nationally, in matters of art. 
It has joined forces with other bodies for the preser- 
vation of civic and rural beauty; in legislation for 
the interest of art and artists; in exhibitions and radio 
programs. 

Of course the Federation, along with other bodies, 
has suffered in these years of depression. Economies 
have had to be made, but our president has pushed 
forward with courage. Its contact with various de- 
partments in the Federal Government is now closer 
than ever before, and it is hoped that by coopera- 
tion with them it will be of still greater service to 
our arts. 

As it was fortunate in having wise counsel at its 
inception, so in its later career it has had the gener- 
ous financial assistance from individuals and from 
institutions interested in art, without which its de- 
velopment and usefulness would have been greatly 
restricted. For all this support the Federation is pro- 
foundly grateful and appreciative. 

During its life it has witnessed a veritable revolu- 
tion in art. We have turned from over-literal repre- 
sentation to a so-called intellectual creation of ab- 
stractions. From the pretty we have swung to the cult 
of ugliness and deformity. Unfortunately, along with 
a sincere searching and experimenting for something 
better in art, something more creative, more expres- 
sive of our own time—commercial exploitation and a 
love of new sensations on the part of the over-sophis- 
ticated have played too prominent a part. 

The public is bewildered, and no wonder. How- 
ever, I am one of those who believe that eventually 
an art will be evolved which is better than the art 
of today, or the art of the recent past. Meanwhile, 
let us remember that one of the chief objects of art 
is to enrich and beautify human life. 

I cannot close this review without a special tribute 
to Miss Mechlin. From the inception of the Federa- 
tion she has been a vital factor in its development. 
From the very start it was her problem, as secretary, 
to see that projects were successfully carried through. 

On the death of Mr. Millet she became secretary, 
with increased responsibilities and with increased 
work, because of our rapidly expanding organization. 
New fields of usefulness were created and developed 
with an efficiency and resourcefulness which, as we 
look back, now seem well-nigh incredible. The little 
magazine, under her editorship, grew in size and im- 
portance until it became one of the chief art maga- 
zines in the country. With her tireless energy, the 
Federation’s sphere of influence spread over the en- 
tire United States. She did a great constructive work. 
A quarter century of service, with such devotion and 
such ability, is indeed rare. Our Federation owes 
Miss Mechlin a debt which it can never pay, and 
which it will never forget. 


Mr. Keppet: I do not think I have to tell you, 
Mr. Adams, after that tribute of applause, how much 
we appreciated and enjoyed, and identified ourselves 
with, everything that you said. 

The next thing on the program is “Brief Reminis- 
cences from Early Officers.” Of the four officers men- 
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tioned on the program, one is present. I shall save 
her for the end, with your permission, and will read 
the messages from the others. 


The first is from Mr. Root. 

“I regret that it is quite impossible for me to at- 
tend the meeting. Your copy of what I said at the 
organization meeting on May 11, 1909, suggests to 
me several things which I would like to say now. 
Two things especially I would like to say—one is 
congratulation upon the progress which has been 
made along the lines of the purpose for which the 
Federation was formed—‘To promote the study of 
art, the cultivation of the public taste, and the appli- 
cation of art to the development of material condi- 
tions in our country.’ The other is to suggest that 
in this meeting all the honor should be paid to the 
memory of Francis D. Millet, to whose personal 
charm, liberal spirit, and strong convictions the Fed- 
eration of Arts owes, more than to any other man, 
its birth and organization. 

“With kind regards and good wishes, 

“Always faithfully yours, 
“(Signed) ELIHU ROOT.” 


The second is from one whom we hoped to have 
present this morning, Mr. Henry W. Kent, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 

“The anniversary of the Federation is one which 
sets me thinking, not only of the pleasant personal 
associations formed in this long period of my con- 
nection with the Federation’s affairs—of the friends, 
some of whom have passed on—but, as is proper at 
this time, of the extent to which the aims of the 
group of men and women who founded the Federa- 
tion have resulted in accomplishment. 

“Perhaps the most striking thing that has hap- 
pened in the twenty-five years of the Federation’s 
existence is the marked change in the attitude of the 
general public toward art, a change from indifference 
to active interest. There has always been a very real 
interest on the part of the few, as shown by their 
loyal, persistent support of the Federation itself. 
There has been effective support, also, by the fed- 
erated associations which, when the Federation was 
organized, were far fewer in number than those which 
may be counted today. I think, however, that it may 
be said without exaggeration that a great change has 
taken place in respect to the public interest—that 
the whole country has awakened to a sense, if not 
an understanding, of the importance of art, of its 
value to the nation, but more particularly its value 
to the individual. During the past twenty-five years 
the number of museums, art schools, and other op- 
portunities for education in art have increased measur- 
ably. The number of artists has greatly increased, 
and their greater recognition as an important class 
is seen on every side. Doubtless there have been 
many factors and influences at work to bring all of 
this about, but I believe that the far-reaching activi- 
ties of the Federation have been as potent to this end 
as any. Without large funds, and relying chiefly upon 
the wisdom of its ideals, the strength of its purpose, 
and the devoted activity of its officers, especially that 
of its secretary for many years, the Federation has 
played the part of a champion of a cause. 

“T felicitate the Officers and Members of the Fed- 
eration upon the success of this important réle which 
has been played in the past, and I believe that, with 
continuing wisdom in ideals, strength of purposes, and 
devoted, understanding activity, the changed an 
changing conditions of the present and the future 
may be met with the same success.” 


The third message is from Mr. Ralph Adams 


Cram, who writes as follows: 
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“Tt is a matter of real regret to me that I cannot 
be present in person at the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of The American 
Federation of Arts, but since this is impossible, I 
must content myself with a brief message of congratu- 
lation. I am sorry also that, with advancing years, 
I find that my memory of the formative period has 
grown dim and uncertain. With me, I confess, achieve- 
ment of ‘three score years and ten’ means not a 
looking backward on times past but forward to things 
to be. I do remember that Mr. Herbert Adams, Mr. 
John Alexander and I were the three first Vice-Presi- 
dents, and certainly I can never forget the creative 
enthusiasm and the devoted and intelligent industry 
of Miss Mechlin, and I am quite sure that I say no 
more than the truth when, without minimizing the 
work and influence of the other two Vice-Presidents 
(I myself contributed little or nothing except ab- 
stract sympathy), I attribute to her the major credit 
for the initial energy that brought an aspiration and 
a vision to reality. Certainly the beginnings were 
modest enough, and few of us saw, even in anticipa- 
tion, the results that actually have come to pass. 

“After all, the year 1909 was not a bad time to 
begin. The artistic Dark Ages in America that had 
begun in 1835 and had lasted unbroken for a full 
fifty years, had been broken about the year 1885, 
and there was a new light showing from then on. 
For the ensuing thirty-five years there had been a 
fairly steady progress in many of the arts, particu- 
larly in architecture, but this had been a purely per- 
sonal phenomenon. I mean the good art that was 
slowly taking the place of the ‘nameless horrors’ of 
the XIXth Century, was the product of isolated in- 
dividuals, not of popular hunger and demand, nor 
even of some dominating force implicit in the cul- 
tural atmosphere. It was exactly what was happening 
in the industrial and economic sphere of existence. 
Hitherto, throughout all human history, demand had 
created supply; now the process was being reversed 
and supply, an arbitrary product bred of cupidity 
and desire for dividends, took precedence and, that 
its destiny might be fulfilled, was bound, by fair 
means or foul, to create the necessary demand. 

“Now the architects and painters, the sculptors 
and artist-craftsmen were impelled by no such mo- 
tives as obtained in the industrial and financial 
field; they produced in protest against a brutal and 
widespread ugliness and because it was in them 
to see, know and create beauty, but—what they did 
was not in answer to any popular demand, for so- 
ciety as a whole was quite content with the prevail- 

“ing ugliness, liked it, in fact, and wanted nothing 
better. What I mean is that, to single out four salient 
- names from the protagonists of redemption, Richard- 
son, McKim, Sargent, and Saint-Gaudens were at 
_ first but ‘voices crying in the wilderness,’ with few to 
answer to their clarion call. 

“This condition did not last long, however: their 
cty was so clear and exhilarating that at once they 
found their disciples and followers, but these were 
not drawn from the multitude, they were simply 
other architects, painters, sculptors and craftsmen. 
The general public was indifferent and even uncon- 
scious of what was going on. 

“Te was all a great art but still a personal art, 
and we knew that a greater had always been an art 
unconsciously produced under different conditions 
when the people as a whole, inspired by the force 
of right living and right ideals and aspirations, drove 
the special creator, the artist, to reveal to them the 
things they could not see, to say for them the things 
they could not voice. 

“So we felt that an agency such as The American 
Federation of Arts might, so to speak, help in bring- 
ing art back to the people, making it a part of their 


lives as it had been in the past, revealing to them 
some measure of that beauty without which a civiliza- 
tion is of the wrong shape. 

“Were we wise in this? Sometimes of late I have 
wondered. Certainly for the score of years following 
the founding of the Federation, there has been an 
amazing improvement in taste amongst a certain 
sector of the public. The artistic horrors that cul- 
minated during the U. S. Grant period fell back into’ 
the pit from which they had emerged, the arts of 
all sorts flourished, the artists had their public and 
art—became fashionable. 

“W/as it more than this? Had beauty really come 
back into life and was art again a people’s art? 
Again I have wondered. Were we, perhaps (it was 
a disquieting thought), once more counting on supply 
creating the demand? Were we, perhaps, regarding 
art, not as a result but as a product, a thing to be 
created by intelligent propaganda and intensive edu- 
cation? In a word, would this apparent acceptance 
of and admiration for the high and surprising art 
product that brightened the years from, say 1890 
to 1910, stand the test of temptation, and if some 
new fashion or fad of ugliness offered itself, would 
the people hold to their new-found gods of beauty 
or would they recant and return, ‘as a dog to its 
spittle’? 

“This would really be the test and, calamitously, 
the test has been made, and for the moment it looks 
as though our best hopes had been dashed. Out of 
other lands has come a new cult of ugliness and 
irrationality and, again for the moment, it almost 
looks as though this had been accepted with the same 
content that held in the case of the crusade of twenty- 
five years ago. Is it another case of the seed that 
fell on stony ground? I hope not and, honestly I do 
not think it. A few years ago I should have been 
less optimistic, but of late signs have multiplied of 
a rising tide of resentment and revolt. Already in 
Europe where it all began, the plausible but funda- 
mentally absurd and unstable fabric is crumbling 
fast, and in America the crackling sounds of dissolu- 
tion are easily to be heard. 


“In a word, then, the labor of the Federation and 
of all the other organizations, scholastic, educational, 
artistic, and of the innumerable artists in every crea- 
tive field, that labor that was so fine and heartening 
during the last quarter century, has not been lost, 
for underneath the surface-show, there is a real and 
solid basis of conviction, a power to test and evaluate, 
and a just appreciation of the place and function of 
art, the reality and the desirability of beauty. 


“It is just here that, for my own part, I see the 
great field of activity for the Federation of Arts in 
the future. What is known as ‘Modernism’ is not to 
be condemned in toto. True, a great part of what 
has curiously flourished under that name is simply 
a type of spiritual perversion, an abnormal reaction 
to a type of futile ugliness that cannot be called 
barbaric without insulting the barbarians. And the 
theories that are advanced in support of these aberra- 
tions are even more silly than the things they aim 
to justify. On the other hand, there are elements of 
good and of reality in the midst of this farrago of 
absurdity, qualities of vitality that creative art and 
creative artists cannot do without. It is even pos- 
sible that without this somewhat drastic stimulus, 
the art we had measurably won back might have 
again hardened into a desiccated academicism. 

“Here, then, is, I submit, the wide field of opera- 
tion for The American Federation of Arts and The 
American Magazine of Art, in the immediate future. 
At present the ‘modernistic’ movement is compact of 
substantial truth and vicious falsity, almost inextri- 
cably intermingled, with the falsity well to the fore. 
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The tangled skein must be unravelled and the truth 
isolated, the falsity destroyed. 

“What are the limits of ‘modernism’; where do 
tradition and continuity come into play; what in its 
‘philosophy’ is true and what is false? At present it 
is generally put before us in the questionable shape 
of brutal and degenerate ugliness. This does the 
thing itself scant justice. Some of its manifestations 
are already beautiful: all can be made so, and must 
if it is to be anything more lasting than some of the 
fads and fancies of the XIXth Century. Let the 
Federation and its Magazine consecrate themselves 
to the work of analyzing, sifting, sorting the good 
from the evil, reéstablishing true standards of right 
value, in a word, redeeming the ‘holy places’ of the 
art that has been revealed to man or by him created. 
In so doing the Federation may continue and crown 
the work it began just twenty-five years ago.” 


At Mr. Keppel’s suggestion it was voted to in- 
struct the officers to send telegrams of appreciation 
and thanks to these three early officers of the Fed- 
eration who have sent us these messages. 


Mr. Keppeit: We now have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from Miss Florence Levy, who is the fourth of 
these early officers listed, and who fortunately is able 
to be with us in person. 


Miss Levy: Mr. Adams has covered the field so 
well that there really is nothing left for me to say, 
but I expected that, so I have gone back a little 
farther than he has, with the thought in mind that 
it takes a long time to accomplish things. 

For instance, I found in my files a letter dated 
March 31, 1906—three years before the Federation 
came into existence—a letter from Mr. T. Wayland 
Vaughan, who at that time was Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society of the Fine Arts in Washington, in 
which there was the following paragraph: “A few 
days ago I had a conversation with Mr. Frank Millet 
regarding a Federation of the art societies of the 
United States and the development of methods of 
cooperation.” 

A carbon of a letter that I wrote to Mr. Vaughan 
on April 9, 1906, states that I had just had an in- 
terview with Mr. Millet regarding such a federation 
of arts. On February 5, 1907, I came down to Wash- 
ington and had a conference in the office of Mr. 
Charles J. Bell, who was the President of the Na- 
tional Society of Fine Arts, then just being succeeded 
by Mr. Ffoulke. From Mr. Bell’s office we went to 
Mr. Ffoulke’s home. Then we had conferences with 
Mr. Millet in New York. Finally, on April 2, 1909, 
the idea took definite shape, with the resulting con- 
vention on May 11th of that year, at which, as you 
all know, the Federation was organized. 

There is one person whose name had not yet been 
mentioned in these early records—that of the first 
Treasurer, Marvin F. Scaife, who gave much thought 
and time to the Federation. I remember that at the 
first convention after the formation of the Federa- 
tion, that in 1910, Mr. Scaife took his stand at the 
registration table and personally welcomed each dele- 
gate who came up to register, and he kept up this 
custom all the time that he was connected with the 
Federation. He had a very pleasing manner, and it 
was a charming touch that he lent to the meetings. 

The early recorders of art in this country may 
be of interest. Isaac Edwards Clarke, who came to the 
Bureau of Education in 1870 published in 1881-82 
a list of art societies. It gave thirty-seven art schools 
and thirty museums of art. The next one who tried 
to record our art interests was Sylvester R. Kohler, 
head of the Print Department of the Boston Museum, 
who edited, in 1882, the United States Art Direc- 
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tory, planned as a year book, but there was only one 
other issue, 1884, in which he listed one hundred and 
eleven art schools, seventy-one museums and art gal- 
leries, and one hundred and fifty art societies. 

Then, covering the year 1897-98, published in 
1898, came the first volume of the American Art 
Annual, using much of the material from these two 
men as its basis. And let me tell you, it was not 
easy to get reports of art activities in those days. I 
remember that a letter was sent regularly every month 
to the societies that had not answered the previous 
month. I recall receiving in October a letter from 
the Secretary of the American Water Color Society 
in which he said: “Your letters of May, June, July, 
August and September received. If you will tell me 
a little more of what you are trying to do, perhaps 
I can help you.” That first Art Annual gave ninety- 
four art schools, forty-two art galleries, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-five art societies. The present Art An- 
nual, Volume XXX, under the editorship—so well 
done—of Mrs. McGlauflin of the staff of The 
American Federation of Arts, records four hundred 
and four art schools, two hundred and sixty-one gal- 
leries and seven hundred and ninety-one art societies. 


Mr. Keppet: Miss Levy, we don’t have to send 
you a telegram—we can just express our appreciation 
here, which we do. 


I have here a very interesting demonstration of 
the degree to which the Federation has taken its 
place among the great national organizations of this 
country. The list is almost overwhelming in its bulk, 
but I will go as far with them as the time allows. 


The first is from the Vice-President, and acting 
President of the College Art Association—Professor 
Morey, of Princeton, who says: 

“The absence of our President, John Shapley, and 
my own inability to be present at the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Federation makes it necessary 
for me to send this word of greeting as locum tenens 
for President Shapley, who is absent in Europe. 

“The College Art Association, now in its twenty- 
fourth year, is perhaps the institution best qualified 
to appreciate the great work which the Federation 
has been doing during its quarter century of existence, 
since its objects have been more or less the same and 
it shares with the Federation the objective of develop- 
ment of the art interests in the United States, though 
confining its attention more particularly to the Fine 
Arts departments in the colleges of liberal arts. The 
interest and sympathy with which the Association 
has always followed the Federation’s work is mani- 
fest in the presence at your meeting of several of our 
Directors and many of our members, and they will 
give expression by their presence to the cordial con- 
gratulations and good wishes which the Association 
extends to the Federation on this auspicious anni- 
versary.” 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has sent a 
message of goodwill: 

“Results of your twenty-five years of service are 
widely apparent, but now is a time when even greater 
impetus must be given the fosterage of art in America. 
May the next quarter of a century see unparalleled 
progress in our nation’s advancement in apprecia- 
tion and creation of art.” 


From Mrs. John G. Pratt, President of the Asso- 
ciation of the Junior Leagues of America, has come 
the following: 

“The twenty-fifth anniversary of The American 
Federation of Arts will bring to us all, I know, an 


even deeper realization of the debt which America 
owes to your organization. Today we see more clearly 
than ever before the creative and constructive rdle 
which you have played in American life, and we are 
beginning to appreciate how much our civilization 
depends upon the success of such work as yours.” 


From the President of the National Education 
Association, Jessie Gray, has come the following: 

“After the Napoleonic Wars when French trade 
was paralyzed and the industrial life of the country 
was practically at a standstill, the French Govern- 
ment sent a commission around the world to study 
the life of other countries and to make’ recommenda- 
tions for the rebuilding of French industry. The com- 
mission on its return recommended that the fine arts 
be taught in the schools of France. This was done 
and for several generations the entire civilized world 
has looked upon France as a nation which produces 
articles of fine quality and beauty. 

“As America approaches a new phase in her na- 
tional growth, may we not look to the fine arts—more 
generously supported than they have ever been before 
—to furnish the motive for that growth and to give 
it direction and significance? Let us give to art a 
large place in the schools and let us bring the art 
forces and the teachers of the community into closer 
cooperation. Let us extend the practice which already 
exists in some parts of the nation of having community 
art exhibits in the high schools so that the students 
themselves may participate and will become familiar 
with the living artists who are working in their midst. 

“May I extend the heartiest greetings and best 
wishes of the National Education Association to the 
American Federation of Arts in this, its Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Convention? May the next twenty-five years 
bring a new flowering of art in every phase of Ameri- 
can life.” 


From the Director of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, Dr. Levering Tyson: 

“The Twenty-Fifth Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts gives me a welcome opportunity 
to express to you and to your associates my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid work your organization 
has done in the field of art education. 

“The American Federation of Arts has been recog- 
nized as a pioneer in this field at the time when the 
importance of art in American life had not been 
generally recognized. For a whole quarter of a century 
the Federation has fought for wider and better ap- 
preciation of art. Through exhibits and publications 
it has brought the artist before his public, and helped 
thousands throughout the country to greater enjoy- 
ment. Everyone of us who believes in cultural progress 
and the right for better and richer lives sees in the 
mission of your organization an aim of utmost im- 
portance. 

“Let me assure you at this time that the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education appreciates 
greatly the opportunity to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts in the ‘Art in America’ series 
which already constitutes another important step 
towards a common goal.” 


From the President of the Western Association of 
‘Art Museum Directors, Mr. Reginald Poland, a 
telegram: 

“We appreciate Federation’s cooperation and prom- 
ising offers in circuiting exhibitions with us, and 
congratulate you and the Federation on your pro- 
gressive activities during year. Regret inability to 
attend Convention. Greetings and best wishes for 
Convention and the coming year.” 


From Mr. Wilford S. Conrow, National Secretary 
of the American Artists Professional League, a night 
letter: 


“The National Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League sends cordial greet- 
ings to The American Federation of Arts on the oc- 
casion of its Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention. Yours 
is a national organization of outstanding importance 
in work for the arts in America. Of your many activi- 
ties we feel especially indebted to you for the con- 
tinued publication of the American Art Annual. We 
are responsive also to the frequent and friendly ex- 
pressions by your President of his wish to collaborate 
on matters of mutual interest in this, his promise of 
constructive accomplishment to a greater degree where 
both organizations are working specifically for Ameri- 
can artists and American art rather than for artists 
in America and art in America. May the American 
Federation of Arts render much noble and _intelli- 
gent service to art in the years to come.” 


From the Southern States Art League, Mr. Ells- 
worth Woodward, President: 

“The organization is to be honestly congratulated 
on completing its first quarter of a century of work 
devoted to the union of serious organized art effort 
in our country, and promotion of art consciousness 
where, as yet, no effort had been put forth. 

“It is a splendid record of a needed service in a 
field of unparalleled potentiality. It is not possible to 
adequately gauge this service. All educational pro- 
grams, however definite, are outstripped and many 
times multiplied by the indefinite implications and 
suggestions which spring from every announced idea. 
A constructive thought injected into any audience or 
community is caught up by minds hitherto unawak- 
ened to that possibility and becomes the stimulant to 
those possessed of natural leadership, to the great 
enrichment of society. 

“The American Federation of Arts is a great 
force acquiring momentum in its progress, and awak- 
ening in the minds of enlightened people a knowledge 
of the beneficent power of art towards wider per- 
sonal resource for the individual, and a richer and 
nobler national life.” 


Mr. Kepper: It is not for the chair to pick and 
choose, but in my private capacity I venture to say 
that that is a singularly appropriate contribution at 
this time. 


From the Eastern Arts Association, J. H. Con- 
stantine, President: 

“The work the Federation is doing to bring about 
an understanding of the place that art should occupy 
in the everyday life of the people of the nation is, 
in my estimation, already beginning to bear fruit. The 
taste people show in the selection of commodities in 
everyday use shows a growing consciousness and ap- 
preciation of beauty which is the goal of all those 
interested in the development of art appreciation. I 
wish to congratulate your organization for the large 
part it is playing in bringing about this great national 
appreciation of the arts.” 


From the Western Arts Association, Alfred G. 
Pelikan, President: 

“As President of the Western Arts Association, it 
has been my privilege to repeatedly bring to the at- 
tention of the Council of the Western Arts Associa- 
tion and its members the valuable ally which the 
American Federation of Arts has been to us in main- 
taining and furthering interest in art education in 
America. During the past few years when cultural 
subjects in the schools have been in danger of elimina- 
tion, it has been particularly gratifying to feel the 
influence exerted by the American Federation of Arts 
to preserve art education in the schools. On behalf of 
the Western Arts Association I send you greetings 
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and congratulations on the splendid work which has 
been accomplished by the American Federation of 


Arts.” 
Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the Ameri- 


can Association for Adult Education, writes: 

“The American Association for Adult Education 
felicitates the American Federation of Arts upon the 
holding of its Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention in 
Washington, D. C., on May 14, 15 and 16, 1934. 
The close relationship between the objectives of the 
Federation and those of this Association has never 
been more evident than during the recent years of 
social change. It is our hope that the cordial spirit of 
cooperation existing between the two organizations 
may go forward during a second quarter-century of 
the Federation’s existence.” 


Prof. Paul J. Sachs, President of the American 
Association of Museums, writes: 

“Will you please accept as President of the Fed- 
eration my heartiest congratulations—official and per- 
sonal—upon the completion of the Federation’s first 
quarter-century. I know that I speak for all of our 
officers in wishing you and your organization many 
more successful years, and I am able to express this 
sentiment with the more pleasure because of the ex- 
cellent and helpful relations that exist between The 
American Federation of Arts and the American As- 
sociation of Museums.” 


Kathryn McHale, General Director of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, writes: 

“The American Association of University Women 
wishes to convey its greetings and best wishes for the 
success of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts. 

“To us this country particularly needs the technical 
assistance which The American Federation of Arts 
gives in art appreciation ways. To put it concretely, a 
generation ago those who did not recognize the man 
with the hoe from Millet’s hand at least recognized 
him from Edwin Markham’s. Now that the man re- 
turns again, bareheaded or in a procession or with a 
union card, he looks different and we have to recog- 
nize him again from the beginning. Meanwhile, we 
have lost half of our perception—we cannot read. 
Except as a sociological fact can be danced or sung 
or walked across the stage, what have we as sure as 
pictures? 

“You are, therefore, still in the pioneer position in 
social reorganization. We want to learn from you 
technically that which will enable us to appreciate 
Markham’s Man when he meets Millet’s son.” 


Miss Harlean James, Executive Secretary of the 
American Civic Association writes: 

“The American Civic Association, organized in 
1904 for the ‘cultivation of higher ideals of civic 
life and beauty in America, the promotion of city, 
town and neighborhood improvement, the preservation 
and development of landscape, and the advancement 
of outdoor art, sends greetings to its sister organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of Arts... . 

“We stand ready to codperate with The American 
Federation of Arts in all undertakings which touch 
the field of the American Civic Association and wish 
for it increased recognition. May its efforts bear the 
fruit which they deserve and may the United States 
of America become a country in which creative art 
flourishes and commands the appreciation of the 


yp? 


people! 


The President of the Archeological Institute of 
America, Professor Louis E. Lord, writes: 
“On the occasion of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Con- 
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vention of The American Federation of Arts the 
Archeological Institute of America wishes to express 
to the Federation its appreciation of their work and 
its hearty desire to cooperate in any way it can in 
that work. The interests of art and the interests of 
archeology are so closely allied that the Institute can 
do nothing less than offer its hearty congratulations 
and its earnest wishes for success to The American 
Federation of Arts.” 


Ernest Peixotto, President of the Mural Painters, 
writes: 

“The National Society of Mural Painters is happy 
to send its greetings and best wishes to The American 
Federation of Arts and to congratulate the Federation 
upon the completion of its twenty-five years of de- 
voted service to the cause of American Art. Its record 
has been an enviable one and well deserves the credit 
of all the constituted art societies of America.” 


Mr. Joseph Lee, President of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, writes: 

“The National Recreation Association extends its 
greetings to The American Federation of Arts, and 
reafirms its deep conviction of the need of the arts 
in American life. The human spirit now as ever 
craves beauty and that hunger happily finds increasing 
satisfaction in the evolution of the human services of 
governmental and private agencies.” 


Alexandrina Robertson Harris, President of the 
National Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors, writes: 

“The National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors takes pleasure in sending its greetings to 
The American Federation of Arts on the occasion 
of its twenty-fifth anniversary, and wishes to express 
its appreciation of all the Federation has done in 
those twenty-five years in educating the public taste 
in schools and outlying districts of our country by 
means of traveling exhibitions and lectures on art 
topics. The Federation has been largely instrumental 
in developing our culture and art appreciation in 
America. 

“Assuring The American Federation of Arts of the 
continuing interest and cooperation of the Associa- 
tion in all its activities, etc.” 


Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Chairman of the United 
States Section, International Commission on Folk 
Arts, sends a message of congratulation and good 
wishes on behalf of the Governing Board: 

“Tt is a fine thing which the Federation is doing 
for the country—an inspiring example of what can 
be accomplished hy such codperation.” 


The President of the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects, Mr. Julian Clarence Levi, writes: 

_ : one 

Permit me at this time to convey to you and The 

American Federation of Arts the warmest congratula- 
tions of the Society, on this the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Convention, and our sincere wishes for your continued 
successful service to the Arts in America.” 


Mr. KeppEc: Sometimes the reading of communi- 
cations of this sort is not a rarely exciting experience 
for the audience, but I think it is worth stopping to 
consider the wide range of these organizations; an 
it is quite evident that there is a note of sincerity 
running through these documents. 

‘ 


We have one or two more personal messages—one 
from my active and individual fellow citizen, Mayor 
LaGuardia who says: 

“T regret exceedingly that I am unable to be present 
at the Convention of The American Federation of 


en 


Arts but would like to express my admiration of the 
Federation for the important educational work of 
national scope in the interest of art which they are 


accomplishing. My hearty felicitations to all as- 
sembled.”’ 


We have also a message from Governor Richie of 
Maryland, who is very sorry that he cannot be here 
to give his message in person, but sends his good 
wishes to the Federation. 


The American Library Association, through the 
Secretary, Mr. Carl H.. Milam, sends its congratula- 
tions to the Federation on “twenty-five years of use- 
fulness and on the outlook for increasing interest in 
the things represented by the Federation.” 


Now I have a large group of letters of reminis- 
cence from those who were present at, and active in, 
the meetings and affairs of the Federation in its 
earliest days. It was a gracious idea of Mr. Whiting’s 
to remind these writers that anything that they would 
have to say would be interesting. 


It might be advisable at this point to summarize 
the list of associations which were actually represented 
by delegates at the organizing convention in 1909, 
and are still chapters: 


American Civic Association. 
American Society of Miniature Painters, New 
York City. 
American Water Color Society, New York City. 
Architectural League of New York. 
*Art Association of New Orleans. 
Art Club of Logansport, Indiana. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 
Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S. C. 
Copley Society of Boston. 
*Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Municipal Art League of Chicago. 
Municipal Art Society of New York. 
National Academy of Design. 
National Arts Club, New York City. 
*National Sculpture Society, New York City. 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
*Society of Beaux Arts Architects, New York City. 
Societe des Architects Diplomes, New York City. 
*Society of Washington Artists, Washington, 
DG: 
T-Square Club, Philadelphia. 
*Washington Water Color Club, Washington, 
IDC 


Mr. Kepper: Here are greetings from some of 
those associated with the early days of the Federation: 


Isidore Konti expresses his regret at not being 
present, and sends his congratulations to the organi- 
zation. 


Albert Kelsev wires as follows from Santa Fe: 

_ “Te is with deep regret that I am prevented from 
again being a delegate. As one of the founders and 
the one who nominated the dynamic Miss Mechlin 
for Secretary I have watched the growth and in- 
fluence of the Federation with satisfaction. Under 
your inspiring guidance it will continue its useful- 
ness with renewed vigor.” 


* Represented by delegates at Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention. 


Here is also a letter from Mr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Garnsey, written early in the month: 

“As an old friend of Frank Millet, without whose 
zeal and labors the Federation would hardly have 
been launched, twenty-five years ago; as a charter 
member of the Federation, and as one of its Directors 
for some years, I am hoping to be present on the last 
day of the Convention, and to attend its dinner on 
May 16th.” 

Mr. Garnsey later telegraphed that illness would 
prevent his attendance, sending his congratulations 
to the Convention. 


Augustus Weinman, the sculptor, wires as follows: 
“Greatly regret my inability to be present at the 
session of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of 
the Federation. Please count me with you in spirit and 
in full sympathy with the work of the Federation.” 


John Nolen writes: 

“T look back to the years 1909-10 as the significant 
ones in my civic and professional life. In those years 
I definitely allied myself with the work of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association, the National Conference on 
City Planning, and The American Federation of Arts. 
I look back now with a good deal of pride on the 
work of these three societies, and my confidence in- 
creases in the service that can be rendered by The 
American Federation of Arts, because of the growing 
necessity to recognize the unity of the arts, and the 
more and more important place that art plays in civic 
improvement, in the problems connected with mak- 
ing a living, and in the better use of leisure time.” 


Mr. William H. Fox, who has just completed his 
service as Director of the Brooklyn Museum, writes a 
letter from which I quote in part: 

“I fear that my recollection of the first meeting of 
the Federation in Washington is so vague that it will 
be of no interest. I do remember, however, that, egged 
on by yourself, I stood up in defense of Indianapolis 
at something that was said throwing doubt on that 
fair city’s claim to be a center of art and literature. 
My remarks evidently made an impression on Frank 
Millet who was presiding, for later he asked me to 
take charge of the Museum committee, of which Dr. 
Edward Robinson and, I think, Mr. French of the 
Chicago Art Institute were to be members. . . . I be- 
lieve that Mr. Millet’s interest in Indianapolis was 
due to the fact that during the Civil War he was 
stationed there as an officer with the troops. He re- 
ferred to Indianapolis with appreciation a number of 
times afterwards when I was in his company in 
Rome. It has always been a melancholy memory of 
mine that I went with him to the railway station in 
the Eternal City when he began the ill-fated journey 
to the United States on which he lost his life. 

“The Federation is happy in having Millet as its 
Founder. Through his efforts and with the assistance 
of Miss Mechlin, practically everybody of influence 
in the Fine Arts was attracted to that meeting. The 
first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson was among the number. 
Frank Millet was a great strategist. He reckoned that 
public opinion had to be organized to accept art as 
a necessary element in American education, and he 
thought that these annual gatherings were the best 
form of propaganda to that end. If he had lived, I 
am sure he would have been satisfied that his object 
had been attained largely through the Federation’s 
activities.” 


Mr. Joseph H. Freedlander, who was one of the 
original delegates in 1909, regrets that he cannot be 
present, but sends his best wishes. 


So also with Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, of Oregon, 
Illinois, and Professor Warren P. Laird of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 
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One of the speakers at the first meeting was Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland, who was a delegate from the 
American Civic Association. He sends a message of 
good will and congratulation. 


A delegate to the 1910 meeting was Warren H. 
Manning, Fellow of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
sends a constructive message: 

“The time should come when an adequately 
financed coordinating committee, in which all such 
interests as are referred to above are represented, is 
formed to establish controls that will define and pro- 
tect the artistic values of all types of landscape units. 
This should lead to less of the miscellaneous archi- 
tectural and landscape inharmonious jumbles that are 
the result of that ‘rugged individuality’ that is not 
yet trained or inspired to join with others in produc- 
ing unity, good proportions, fitness in structures and 
to prevent the unnecessary destruction of landscape 
Pictorial values.” 


Mr. William Woodward of Biloxi, Mississippi, 
was one of the original delegates. He sends a message 
saying that “as a wheel-chair invalid I cannot come 
to this meeting;” but he wishes us a very successful 
meeting. He says further: 

“Mr. Herbert Adams was a schoolmate of mine 
in M. N. A. S. (Massachusetts Normal Art School ) 
Boston, and Mrs. Woodward and I met him in Paris 
when we were on our wedding trip in 1886. I should 
very much like to meet him and others of the or- 
ganizing group again.” 


Mr. Walter Scott Perry, of Stoneham, Massachu- 
setts, “recalls quite vividly’ the occasion of the or- 
ganizing meeting, “with the great personalities of the 
late Francis D. Millet, and the honorable Elihu Root, 
whose breadth of vision and love of Art and country 
helped lay the foundation of this great American Fed- 
eration of Arts.” He sends to the President and the 
members present his “affectionate greetings and best 
wishes for the success of the Convention and its 
achievements.” 


Mr. Keppet: Ladies and gentlemen, we have just 
a very few minutes left of this session, and I wonder 
if we might prevail on Miss Mechlin to say a few 
words to us. 


Miss Mecuttn: I did not hear exactly what I was 
asked to do, but I am very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to thank Mr. Adams for the tribute that he 
has presented this morning, and to thank Mr. Keppel 
and through him the Directors, for the appreciative 
things that were said about the Federation’s achieve- 
ments and—perhaps too much—about mine. 

After all, the work that the Federation has accom- 
plished could only have been accomplished through 
the splendid and loyal cooperation of my fellow work- 
ers in the office and in the field. 

I think we need have no fear for the future of 
the Federation. I have a feeling too deep to put into 
words, that a great future is ahead, and that these 
first. twenty-five years now commemorated may be 
only the beginning of greater things to come. 

No matter how heavy the work has been, no matter 
how discouraging at times, it has always been a 
tremendous joy, and the reward has been in the 
pleasure of the doing. I think that that will always 
be true. I can only echo Mr. Adams’ words in hoping 
that it will continue perpetually to bring joy through 
beauty into the lives of the people. I thank you again 
and again. 


Mr. Vosz of Boston: I wish to move that we vote 
to Miss Mechlin our profound gratitude and admira- 
tion for her, and our deep regret at her resignation. 


Mr. Keppet: The motion has been made and 
seconded that this Federation, in Convention as- 
sembled, express to Miss Mechlin its profound grati- 
tude and appreciation and its very deep regret at her 
resignation. Is there any discussion? Would it be 
agreeable to the Convention if those in favor of the 
resolution would rise? 

The motion was passed by a rising vote. 


Mr. Kepret: The meeting stands adjourned. 


Tuesday Afternoon, May 15, 1934 


Tuesday afternoon was left free for personal meet- 
ings and visits to the exhibitions. 

From four to six the delegates and members 
were invited to visit the beautiful gardens at Dum- 
barton Oaks, the estate of Ambassador and Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss. A heavy shower changed 


the garden party into a charming reception in 
the house, where refreshments were served and 
visitors given the rare opportunity of seeing the 
fine collection of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, while getting 
tantalizing glimpses of the drenched garden from the 
windows. 


Informal Dinner, Tuesday Evening, 


May 15, 1934 


Miss Florence N. Levy, Secretary of the School 
Art League and Supervisor of the Federated Council 
on Art Education, presided at the dinner Tuesday 
evening. While awaiting the service, each guest was 
asked to rise and state his name and_ affiliation. 
Among those who responded were: 

Frederic Allen Whiting, President, The American 

Federation of Arts. 

Gordon B. Washburn, Director, Albright Art Gal- 
lery, Buffalo. 

Francis Henry Taylor, Director, Worcester Art 

Museum, Worcester. 

Henri Marceau, Assistant Director, Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 

Abbo Ostrowski, Head of Art Department, Educa- 
tional Alliance, New York. 
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Clara Saunders, Treasurer, Society of Washington 
Artists, Washington. 

*Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, Layton Art Gal- 
lery, Milwaukee. 

*Mrs. Natalie E. Grauer, Old White Art Colony, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

Alfred Wellborn, Delgado Museum of Art, New 
Orleans. 

*Horace Russ, Art Association of New Orleans, New 
Orleans. ‘ 

Walter Gale, Art Department, Baltimore City Col- 
lege, Baltimore. 

Florence McIntyre, Secretary, Memphis Art Asso- 
ciation, Memphis. 

Mrs. C. Shillard-Smith, President, Plastic Club, 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Maud Bowman, Director, Edmonton Museum 
of Art, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Anna Wetherill Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Art, Syracuse. 

*Leon L. Winslow (and Mrs. Winslow), Director 
of Art, Baltimore Public Schools; Secretary, 
Federated Council on Art Education. 

Mrs. William Earnest (and Mr. Earnest), Harris- 
burg Art Association, Harrisburg. 

*Olive Lyford, Director of Arts and Interests, Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues, New York. 

*C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education, 
paeyenia Department of Education, Harris- 

urg. 
Georgia Everest, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
Fannie Cook, Brooklyn, New York. 

*Louisa McDougall, University of North Carolina, 
Raleigh. 

*Mrs. James Godfrey Wilson, Women’s Club of 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

Louise B. Clark, Manager, Brooks Memorial Art 
Museum, Memphis. 

Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, Editor, American Art 
Annual, Washington. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Ivey, Richmond Academy of 
Arts, Richmond. 

*Erwin O. Christensen, Director of Educational Work, 
The American Federation of Arts, Washington. 


After dinner Mr. Whiting spoke informally about 
the educational work of the Federation and some of 
the plans for the future. The reception at the Corcoran 
Gallery attracted the majority of the guests, but a 
group of ten (those marked with an *) gathered 
around one table and spent the rest of the evening 
in a discussion and interchange of ideas and expe- 
riences. 

Mr. Winslow, Mr. Kirby and Miss Levy told 
about the studies and the vocational guidance in 
art being conducted by the Federated Council on 
Art Education; Mrs. Grauer described the Old 
White Art Colony; Miss Lyford explained how 
active interest in art matters is being developed 
through Junior Leagues in all parts of the country; 
Miss Partridge told about the art school at the 
Layton Art Gallery; and Mr. Christensen outlined 
the progress of publications of art tests issued under 
his chairmanship. It was an intimate meeting that 
provided an opportunity for those who attended to 
become better acquainted. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT: A NEW DEAL FOR 
Wide AR LIS lS 


Evening Session, Tuesday, May 15, 1934 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


Mr. MINNIGERODE, Presiding—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

It is always an event of outstanding interest when 
The American Federation of Arts holds its Annual 
Convention in Washington. We all know of the 
splendid work which this organization has accom- 
plished for a long term of years and which it is 


doing today. 


When this convention meets it invariably brings 
together a group of men and women from many 
sections of the country, all interested in the promo- 
tion of the fine arts—representatives and delegates 
of various art institutions, art directors, critics, con- 
Aoisseurs, etc. We have in this audience tonight many 
‘men and women whose contributions toward the ad- 
vancement of the art interests of this country have 
been of inestimable value. 

. The Corcoran Gallery of Art is glad to welcome 
The American Federation of Arts here this evening, 


_ and we are happy that this session of the convention 


Re 
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‘should be held within these walls. 

It is fortunate that the convention should take place 
simultaneously with the splendid exhibition of works 
of art produced under the Public Works of Art 
Project. This exhibition is one of outstanding inter- 
est and significance. There are many things which 
I should like to say to you about it, but it so hap- 
pens that we have with us tonight Mr. Forbes Watson, 
the Technical Director of this Project, who is far 
better qualified than I could ever hope to be to tell 
you about it. 

We all know Mr. Watson. We know of the work 
which he has done, of his standing and reputation 
throughout the country as one of our leading critics. 


We know of his position in the American art world 
| 


as a lecturer, a critic and a writer. He certainly 
needs no introduction to this audience at my hands, 
but it is my pleasure to present him to you: Mr. 
Watson. 


Mr. Watson: There are at least three aspects 
from which to consider the experiment and the achieve- 
ment which has followed the experiment of the Goy- 
ernment’s employment of artists. It can be considered 
from the social, from the economic, and from the 
aesthetic angle. 

From the social angle the experiment is unique. 
Unquestionably it has made many definite changes 
in the social life of the artist. It has transformed 
him from a pleased and in some cases an arrant 
individualist, into a cooperative worker. If you think 
of yourselves, in whatever work you may happen to 
be doing as individuals, creating without the advice, 
the cooperation, without any discussion, whatsoever, 
with other individuals as to how your work shall be 
done, or what the purpose of it may be, you can 
place yourselves to all intents and purposes in the 
Position occupied by the artist before his entrance 
into the great New Deal experiment which has func- 
tioned under the name of the Public Works of Art 
Project. 

Perhaps you have written a story, or done a piece 
of sculpture, or painted a picture, or worked at wood- 
carving, alone in a room or a studio, or perhaps you 
have worked as the editor of a magazine, or in a 
business office, or as a manufacturer, and taken part 
in a great many of those mellifluous assemblies known 
as conferences. In any case, I am sure you all know 
the differences between working alone and working 
with others. Both situations have their advantages. 
Alone, uninterrupted, attempting to express to our 
fellowmen exactly what we are thinking, there is 
perhaps a better chance to produce the highly in- 
dividualized work of art which present-day develop- 
ments have led us to expect from the artist. Certainly 
during this century, and I should say during the most 
of last century, our outlook on art in the quest for 
what we ate seeking has been turned one way or 
the other by the personal consideration. It goes back 
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further to the earliest days that succeeded anon- 
ymous art. From then until now we have grown more 
and more interested in the characteristics of the in- 
dividual. When we thought of art for the most part 
we thought of the name. We thought of Michel- 
angelo, of Rembrandt, of Greco, of Rubens. We talk 
abstractly about countries, periods, tendencies, theo- 
ries, but our heart vibrates to a name, to an in- 
dividual, to a person whose pictures or sculpture 
reveal to us. This tendency has not grown weaker 
with the centuries. It has grown stronger. Personalities 
are our mania. 

And as soon as it is our desire to receive from the 
artist a highly individualized expression, it might 
follow logically that the best way for him to satisfy 
this desire on the part of the public would be to 
work alone and undisturbed, without any introduc- 
tions to the other workers of the world. But there 
is a question whether the greater intensification of 
the personal element in art, coupled with all the fake 
and real powers of publicity, has not become some- 
what one-sided. Certainly in the decade beginning in 
1913 and ending in 1923 the craze for individualism 
resulted in a good deal of eccentricity. It became so 
necessary for the artist to make a statement so ob- 
viously individual that those who ran could see. 
The art market had a center in Paris. Pictures were 
manufactured at an incredible rate. Those who worked 
quietly and modestly were unsung. Unless the artist 
could at least start an argument no one heard of 
him. From the “Nude Descending the Staircase” to 
the modest eclectic production of Picasso the per- 
sonality of the artist had either to be phrased or 
to be unheard of. The corruption of the art market 
reached its lowest depths. Hardly an honest critic in 
France existed. Channels of publicity went by many 
circuitous routes underground. Who paid for the 
publicity, whose iniquitous hands it satisfied, was al- 
ways carefully camouflaged. The unappeasable ap- 
petite of the public for personalities was fed with 
the broth in which lies and truths were indistinguish- 
ably mixed. A spoiled public became so blasé that 
it no longer looked at anything that did not smack 
it straight between the eyes. The affectations of a 
Lurcat, a Marie Laurencin, or that great monkey of 
genius Picasso, were known to a whole world of cor- 
ruption, hothouse superficialties, disingenuous pub- 
licity, and gambling in art. The artist working alone 
attempted to project his personality. It required a very 
strong character, and the ability to distinguish be- 
tween forced and cheap success and genuine develop- 
ment, to escape from its contamination. 

To be sure things had improved before the Public 
Works of Art Project started its amazing efforts. The 
world was being washed in the cleansing waters of 
depression. The highly artificialized French art market, 
which had such an expanding effect on America, as 
well as other countries, was turned back upon the 
sinking funds which the years of false speculation 
had produced for it. Painters whose incomes mounted 
to five and even six figures, suddenly found them- 
selves with only a superficial public interest in their 
work. From being lords of the universe they assumed 
a secondary position. The French public was far more 
interested in taxes, finance, social problems than in 
art. The same was true of the rest of the world. Many 
slight figures who had won a small but glittering suc- 
cess dropped out of art. Many amateurs who had 
found that quite a dash of fame could be secured 
through affected methods, lost their interest. The 
artists who remained were not all by any means great, 
but at least they wanted enough to be artists, to con- 
tinue in their chosen profession, although its rewards 
were almost infinitesimal. Curiously enough what hap- 
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pened was that individualism no longer projected 
itself so rampantly. I think this was a very natura 
change. When we can all grab some gold from some- 
where we are very likely to think more of gold grab- 
bing than we do of our fellowmen. When there is no 
gold to grab, though we may get rather hungry at 
times, we naturally go to our fellowmen for comfort 
and support. Even in this best of all countries people 
do get together and wonder whether the household 
and governmental machinery is all in perfect order. 
In this exchange of ideas we tend to get closer to our 
fellowmen, and thereby to become less arrogant about 
our own mental and emotional eccentricities and 
idiosyncrasies. What happened to other men happened 
to the artists. It was no longer enough to visit the 
Rue Boetie and bring back to the folks at home an 
imitation of the latest thing which had succeeded in 
shocking the French bourgeoisie. The American be- 
holding it simply lost his interest. He was much too 
busy wondering by what new economies and new 
methods he could keep his house and shop from be- 
ing closed, to regard with any excitement even a strik- 
ing specimen of decadent experimentation, what the 
too sophisticated mind could create as novelty in ex- 
pression hidden away in a Paris studio uprooted from 
his native soil. Whether that happened to be Spain 
or Italy or Czecho-Slovakia, or America, seemed to a 
world struggling to hold itself in an upright position 
highly frivolous and ridiculous. If the public felt this 
way, it is not difficult to imagine how the artist felt. 
If the public does not follow the artist, it is neverthe- 
less led by him. He is the prophet, the first one te 
see, the first one to sense the changed world, and he 
it was who first woke to the fact that individualism 
approached futility when it lost all contact with the 
life which the rest of the world was living. The in- 
tellectuals began to talk about the new romantic move- 
ment, about a return to realism. They know—or at 
least they said they did—that so-called movements in 
art do not proceed in a series of straight lines 
but swing, like a pendulum, back and forth. A little 
further forward this time, and a little further back 
that time. From abstract theorizing the natural swing 
of the pendulum would be, so said the intellectual, 
back to the representational. From painting pictures 
which no man understood, except the artist himself, 
the pendulum would swing straight back to pictures 
which all men could understand if they had the eyes 
to see. Right or wrong, that seems, roughly, what has 
happened. While work of art is necessarily the un- 
polluted expression of the individual, the individual 
himself can be many things. He can be a lonely man, 
evolving complicated intellectual problems, or he can 
be among men responding to the feelings, the lives, 
the hopes, the problems of his fellowmen. In one case 
his individuality will find one kind of expression, and 
in the other quite another kind. It was at some such 
point in the development of the artist that the Public 
Works of Art Project began its astounding labors. 
The artists were in a dreadful predicament. The ques- 
tion was whether their fellowmen who in the days of 
prosperity had expended millions on art really had 
enough love for it to continue to acquire art at some 
sacrifice to themselves. If art was the necessity which 
they claimed it to be in the palmy days, then men 
would sacrifice for it. But if the moment economic 
problems arose art was no longer needed, what was to 
become of the men and women whose real reason for 
being was to express themselves in one form of art or 
another? ‘ 


Following Mr. Watson’s address the audience ad- 
journed to the galleries to view the exhibition, with 
comments by Mr. Watson and Mr. Rowan. 


THE ARTS FIND A PLACE 
Wednesday Morning Session, May 16, 1934 


Mr. Wuitine, Presiding: One of the subjects 
which is of particular concern to all of us, and which 
has been very much emphasized by the recent Govern- 
mental activity in the arts through the PWADP, is 
the idea of what the artist owes to the community, 
and in turn, what the community owes to the artist. 
There are a great many different opinions on the sub- 
ject, and this morning we are going to try to clarify 
the matter in our own minds by hearing some of these 
opinions from people who have definite ideas on the 
subject, many of them based on clear-cut experience. 


The general subject of the session is “The Arts 
Find a Place’ and the first paper is to be on the 
subject of “The Artist Serves His Community.” Mr. 
George Biddle is an artist of distinction in several 
mediums. I think he is also to be credited with having 
started this whole Public Works of Art Project, by 
writing a letter to the President. We are very pleased 
to have Mr. Biddle with us this morning. 


The Artist Serves His Community 


Mr. Bippre: The artist has of course always— 
consciously or often, alas, unconsciously—served his 
community. This, it seems to me, is inherent in the 
definition of art, given by Mathew Arnold, as a 
criticism of life. Call it as you will, a reaction, a 
re-creation, a re-valuation, a criticism of life, the 
service of art to civilization lies in its impartial in- 
vestigation of life. To use a good American, machine- 
age term, the artist is almost an efficiency expert of 
civilization. He enjoys, qualifies, mocks, or hates the 
life about him. At worst, if life is too overpowering, 
he shuts himself in an ivory tower of day dreams. 
a criticism of life is registered in his escape there- 
rom. 


Now in the great periods of art, like the culmina- 
tion of Gothic culture in the thirteenth century, the 
artist stood at the center of life. His civilization had a 
universal religion, which held an equal meaning for 


‘peasant, priest or king. And so the artist—Dante or 


Giotto—in recreating life could give expression in his 
art to this universal belief. 


With the breakdown of feudalism and the growth 


of science and the capitalistic structure Europe went 


through a three-hundred-year period of social and 


economic re-adjustment. There was no longer a uni- 
versal faith and social structure, and the artist in 
these centuries moved from the center to the periphery 
of social life. He began to think of himself, or was 


thought of by society, as an outsider, a rebel, a bo- 


hemian, a “fauve.” This drawing of the artist from 
the center to the periphery of life reached its height 
about the time of the world war. The various schools 


of cubism, futurism, vorticism, or dadaism preached 
the esthetics of abstraction. The word is singularly 


significant. A certain French group, of which Matisse 
is the best known exponent, dubbed themselves “les 
fauves,” the wild beasts. A subsequent literary move- 


ment proclaimed that the highest function of art was 
_ to speak in a meaningless language; the utmost it had 


to say of life was “da da da da!” And finally the 


“surrealistes,’ those above or outside of life, base 


their esthetic philosophy on the expression of dream 


} 


‘ 


life and the subconscious. 


This apparent effort on the part of the artist to 
deny his social obligation and his inherited right of 
social criticism is of course a tragic example of what 
psychology calls wish-fulfilment. The artist, cast out 
of society where he belongs, comes to think of him- 
self as a bohemian, a rebel, a wild beast. He sur- 


renders his right to criticize for the privilege of the 
subconscious dream. 

1 of course admit the undisputable importance and 
quality of much modern French art. What interests us 
here is its social trend. It is an art culture that appeals 
to the sophisticated few, the intelligentsia. In this sense 
it is a luxury. Its vendibility depends on its rarity, on 
the reputation of the artist, on the salesmanship of the 
dealer. It has no pretense to nationalism and no ap- 
peal to popular, democratic understanding. 

The best art of twenty years ago, then, was artisto- 
cratic, and essentially asocial. That is, it was pre- 
occupied with esthetic problems, abstract design, and 
the individuality—often eccentric—of the artist. It 
frowned on realism, it scorned propaganda. 

Then the pendulum began to swing the other way, 
toward local background, the farm setting, city life, 
the subway. More and more the best American art of 
today is not only conscious of life, it is deeply pre- 
occupied with social problems. This is seen in the 
growing popularity of our genre lithographs and in 
the increasing interest among painters in mural work. 
The cheap lithograph is the most popular and demo- 
cratic, just as the mural is the most public-minded and 
social form of the graphic media. 

This then was the general tendency of art last 
winter when the Administration made its first gesture 
in the federal patronage of art. Mrs. Roosevelt will 
speak tonight on “The New Governmental Interest 
in the Arts.” As an artist and representing I hope 
the attitude of all American artists, I want to tell you 
what this government participation has meant to us. 

For the first time in our history the Federal Govern- 
ment has recognized that it has the same obligation to 
keep an artist alive during the depression as to keep 
a farmer or carpenter alive; but also that art itself 
is a necessary function of our social life, and must be 
fostered during the depression and at all times. Like 
education, science, or hospital service, it is vested with 
public interest. 

In the sphere of economics the old capitalistic idea 
of the vendibility of goods depending on the existence 
of a free market is being substituted by the idea of 
production according to serviceability. If this is true 
of wheat, cotton or automobiles it is doubly true of 
art. In a depression art has no vendibility. In a de- 
pression or in times of economic and social readjust- 
ment art is more needed, as all criticism, in fact, as all 
service is more needed, than in normal times. To me 
the chief importance which government patronage of 
art has for art itself,—toward the creation of an Amer- 
ican renascence of vital art—lies in the emphasis which 
such a relation implies on the serviceability to the 
community of the art product. 

Psychology teaches us that the fluid abstraction, 
called the human brain, has reactions about ninety- 
eight per cent emotional and about two per cent 
rational,—if at all. Now the great power of art of all 
times is that it is the best known vehicle to appeal 
directly to human emotion. Secretary Wallace has 
warned the American nation that we are at the cross- 
roads of a crisis in our history. He beseeches us to 
talk over in open forums and among ourselves the 
problems ahead of us, in order that we may make our 
decisions wisely and democratically. We have our two 
per cent of mind with which to grasp these problems. 
We have our ninety-eight per cent of emotional in- 
tuition, to which art can appeal, in crystallizing and 
criticising the problems ahead of us. 

Above all we must not be frightened by that time- 
worn scarecrow: “Propaganda.” It will terrorize only 
the artist or esthetic who has no thoughts in his head 
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or passion in his diaphragm. It is never a question of 
stultifying the mind through a false appeal to emo- 
tion. It is a question of making the appeal of art 
which is an emotional appeal, an intelligent, vital and 
critical one. 

The artists of America, too, are standing at the 
crosstoads. It has long been said by the defeatists 
that our machine age does not want art, as it did in 
the golden epochs. What they mean is that the ma- 
chine age does not get art,—or sanitation, or recrea- 
tion, or full stomachs, either. If the artist accepts this 
attitude, then our art is dead, and of less importance 
in our communal life than the movies, baseball games 
ot the children’s radio hour. Such escapists will al- 
ways retain the privilege to exclude themselves from 
our American scene, and shut themselves with their 
nudes and flower pieces in their ivory towers. They 
may retain the hope—during the past four years it has 
been rather a hope than an insured expectation—that 
they may some day build a reputation, get on a 
museum list and find their way into the shrine of a 
collector. 

The administration and our states and communities 
also stand with reference to art at the crossing of the 
ways. They have certain great problems on their 
hands and not the least of these is to educate the 
public to the new conditions of social life, of which 
our experts are aware. Will they use the artists to 
help them? Or will America, as in its pioneering past, 
remain one of the nations of the world that still looks 
on art as a superfluous luxury? 

Soviet Russia makes use of her artists to canonize 
for her people the ideals of her political tenets. Mexico 
makes use of her artists to crystallize for her nationals 
and for the art students all over the world the ideals 
of her nationalism. And it costs Russia and Mexico 
almost nothing because it was paid for on a basis of 
serviceability and not of vendibility. 

Shall it be only the communists of America that 
arrogate to themselves the privilege of using art to 
express their ideals? W/e American artists, hoping for 
an American future, demand the same privilege. 

Let me give you a concrete example of what I mean. 
Our administration is interested in a reforestation 
program, in an effort to subsidize part time factory 
work with subsistence homesteads, in the Tennessee 
Valley project, in the harnessing of electric power at 
Boulder Dam for communal use. And the govern- 
ment needs the intelligent understanding and coopera- 
tion of the country in carrying out these projects. Each 
one of them would make a grand mural theme, which 
could be as easily understood by a farmer or a 
mechanic as by a student of the fine arts. 

The government recently installed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a mural canvas, commissioned 
and approved through the mechanism of a former 
administration, Semi-clad pseudo-Greek ephebes  re- 
cline against pseudo-classic trees and garlanded bul- 
locks drag behind them what emphatically are not 
modern harvesters. Out of curiosity I should like to 
know the cost of this work of art to the Treasury de- 
partment. It dates almost centuries ago to the age of 
vendibility and the American artist’s escape from life. 

During the past four months, through the agency 
of the Public Works of Art Project, over five hundred 
mural projects have been completed throughout the 
states, at a cost not exceeding $42.50 a week to the 
government. It is a fact on record that the different 
communities felt such civic pride in their local artists 
and local projects that they voluntarily collected and 
carried almost the entire cost of materials and installa- 
tion. This latter accomplishment was done on a basis, 
not of vendibility, but of serviceability. 

Let me list you the subject matter of some of these 
mural projects. It becomes almost a cross-section of 
the American scene: the basic industries of Texas; 
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development of education in Texas; food resources, 
giving the different elements that go into the cultiva- 
tion and marketing of food; clothing and shelter; the 
modern treatment of the stage; primitive art contrasted 
with modern art; education and agriculture; the Uncle 
Remus cycle; the industries of New Haven; Charles 
Goodyear and rubber, Chauncey Jerome and clocks, 
Brewster and carriages, Thomas Sanford and the 
match; industrial production, food production and 
agriculture: the city life resulting from both; recrea- 
tional life, indoors and out-of-doors; pictorial records 
of public works and civil concentration camps, such 
as Boulder Dam and reforestation. 

President Roosevelt’s administration has helped to 
start what may turn out to be a renascence in Ameri- 
can Art. 

The Public Works of Art Project has given work 
to some two thousand three hundred artists during 
a pretty cold winter. It has thereby raised the morale 
of all the artists in America. It has made America 
art conscious as never before. If the million and a 
quarter dollars had been merely spent as art propa- 
ganda, it could not have been spent more intelligently. 
But it has done more. It has made the artist con- 
scious of the fact that he is of service to the com- 
munity, that he fills a necessary function in our social 
life. It has shown the country that art can be both 
sectional and democratic. The government owns now 
some seven thousand works of art and different sec- 
tional communities have completed some five hundred 
mural projects. This has taken art away from the col- 
lector and given it to the people. 

Recently the American Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Gravers unanimously endorsed the work ac- 
complished by the administration through the agency 
of the Advisory Committee on Fine Arts to the 
Treasury. 

I hope and I believe that I represent the feeling of 
all American artists in saying that this beginning to 
put art on a basis of national serviceability must con- 
tinue through an intelligent and uncensored federal 
patronage of art. 


Mr. Wuittnc: We have to thank Mr. Biddle 
for a very stimulating and thoughtful paper. 


The next subject is “How a City Can Develop Its 
Artists.” Mr. William M. Milliken, Director of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, will tell us briefly of an 
experiment that has been tried in Cleveland which 
has resulted in making the community conscious of 
its artists and the artists conscious of their relation 
to the community. 


How a City Can Develop Its Artists 


Mr. Miturken: It is a very great pleasure to 
be able to talk on this subject. One of the great 
privileges of my life is being associated with a mu- 
seum that has a vital interest in the life of its com- 
munity. That was begun by Mr. Whiting, who suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable extent in those early years in 
making that museum express its community. My part 
is to try to carry on those ideals, and inevitably to 
work out some of my own. 

In the last five months it has been my privilege 
to work under Mr. Bruce and Mr. Watson as one 
of the Regional Directors in the PWAP. It has been 
a tate experience, because we have come right up 
against a creative problem, I think, one of the most 
important things, in its iinplications, that has ever 
been undertaken by a government. The power which 
has been unleashed through it is extraordinary. I 
don’t know why, but American art has been thought 
of up to this time in terms of New York or of the 
East. If it is going to be anything at all, however, 


it has got to find itself throughout the entire country. 
It has got to be something that has its roots in the 
soil; because art is life, and if it does not come out 
of life ic had better not exist at all. 

The fact that this whole project was set up with 
the idea that it represented the art of America and 
that it gave the local man his chance to express the 
aspirations and the life of his own community, is a 
matter of the greatest importance. It is a splendid 
thing. 

It happened that Cleveland, for fifteen years, had 
been very definitely interested in its own local prob- 
lems. We had a group of able artists. Mr. Whiting 
and The Art Association of Cleveland got together 
and inaugurated the first “May Show.” It was a 
tremendous success. We had an out-of-town jury, 
and there was no fear or favor. The things were 
judged on the basis of their artistic quality—not be- 
cause this man was important in the art associa- 
tion, or that man was an important person and must 
be represented. The result of that undertaking has 
been a clear-cut gain, and as the thing has gone 
on year after year, we see a growth that is extraor- 
dinary. This is because the artists have felt that they 
had a force back of them. They have believed that 
they were part of a great tradition, and our museum 
has stood to them as a living thing. 

I am not one who belittles the value of the art 
of the past, but the great art of the past was the 
living art, and when we have the art of the present 
it is the same; and we at the museum have felt that 
we must pass on that spark to the future. And how 
well the artists have worked with us. Each exhibition 
_must be the work produced within the year, so that 
there was always a definite incentive for continued 
creative effort. 

We felt very definitely in these days of slogans 
that we had to go out and “sell” the idea, and we 
had a group of devoted workers—people who, year 
after year, felt it a part of their social duty and 
their joy and pleasure to do so. There was one woman 
who for fourteen years was the chairman of our gen- 
eral committee, the late Mrs. S. Livingston Mather, 
and during those years she lived and thought and 
worked for the art of her city. There was no idea 
of “help the poor artist,’ it was not a question of 
buying the poor things—it was buying the good 
things, and it was interesting every element in the 
social fabric. She could do something that no one 
else could do. Devoted people in a community make 
-# community, and we have many of them who have 
felt their definite part in carrying the Cleveland idea 
through. We have not just talked art for one month 
while the May Show was on; we have talked art for 
twelve months. 

Why should an artist be considered merely as 
; someone who creates a thing and after he has created 
| it, it is not necessary for anybody else to do anything 
| about it? If he creates a picture we like we can go 
and look at it, but when the community realizes that 
| art is a commodity, that it is an absolutely neces- 
sary thing for people to have in their houses—a part 
. of their lives—only then does it become important. 
| We have done that. It is a very difficult thing to 
) break down a sort of snobbism which makes people 
believe that anything that is of their home town, a 
1 home town product, is not as good as that which 
_comes from without their home town. Now by taking 
ithe work of our local artists and craftsmen into our 
| ptivate homes, our libraries, our schools and our 
| museum, we have seen that attitude disappear, and 
| we have seen the quality of these products improve 
|by leaps and bounds. We have seen such things as 
| pottery, which never existed in Cleveland ten years 
/ago as a native craft, now ranking with the best in 
\the country. We have seen the same thing beginning 


to develop in enamel work and in other cratt work. 
Following these exhibits, year by year, is the most 
amazing evidence that patronage induces confidence. 

Yesterday Mr. Cram’s letter revealed his charm- 
ing irrelevance. When asked to give his reminiscences 
of twenty-five years of The American Federation of 
Arts, he spoke and attacked Modern art. I, too, hap- 
pen to be a Mediaevalist, but I don’t believe in 
Gothicizing the present. It is amazing that a man of 
Mr. Cram’s vision cannot see that Gothic Art came 
out of life, and was vital because of that. I am very 
much afraid, incidentally, that if my dear friend had 
lived in the Gothic century he would have been vio- 
lently opposed to Gothic art because it was Modern- 
istic! His slogan would have been “Build Roman- 
esque churches!” But even Mr. Cram, I believe, 
should see the futility of Canute ordering the sea 
to stand still. 

I had a very interesting experience with some of 
the Trustees of the Art School in Cleveland. They 
had been pouring money into the art school to de- 
velop artists; and then, when the artist was developed, 
there he was—thrown out into a void. I said to them: 
“Why are you wasting your money? Is it not abso- 
lutely essential that the community that prepares 
artists to be artists should do something for the 
artists when they are made?” Everyone of them saw 
the point. lt was very interesting after that to find 
that certain ones of them made it a practice, year 
after year, to come into our show and to buy some- 
thing because they liked it, or if they could not use 
it themselves, they would buy something which could 
be circulated among the schools. 

Then we had a group of very clever women who 
wanted to find some way of helping the local situa- 
tion, and they originated the idea of a club for this 
purpose. I am going to read you the letter that they 
sent out inviting people to become members of this 


club: 


Letter of Invitation to Be a Member of the Cleve- 
land Pick-Quick Club: 
Dear ———: 

Don’t you want to join a new kind of club, one 
that has no dues, no officers, no regular meetings, 
no clubhouse, and no quorums, but one which gives 
you instead an opportunity to become one of the 
Medicis of Cleveland and a chance to spend your 
money on yourself? 

Successive juries of the exhibitions at the Museum 
of Art composed of nationally known artists and art 
critics have said work of Cleveland artists is out- 
standing in the country and that much of it will in- 
crease in value, both from a meritorious and from 
a mercenary point of view. We, therefore, think it 
would be a sporting adventure to form a club of 
certain chivalrous spirits who would like to have a 
part in winning for our artists a wider market and 
at the same time add to our own information and 
affluence. 

You may be one of those who are consistent sup- 
porters of Cleveland art. If so, you are automatically 
a member of the club. If not, you can become a mem- 
ber by purchasing a painting, a piece of sculpture, a 
print, or an example of any of the artcraft produced 
by a Cleveland artist or craftsman. Membership does 
not hold you to a hard and fast agreement to make 
a purchase every year—although we hope you will 
do so as often as you can! 

If you feel that your house is already overflowing 
with works of art, there are lots of things you can 
do with still more. You can loan or give them to 
schools or libraries; you can use them for handsome 
presents to your friends, but preferably we hope you 
will keep most of them for your own, locating them 
on your own walls and by adding to them annually 
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(or semi-annually) gradually acquiring a collection 
—and a reputation as a connoisseur. 

The purpose of this club, therefore, is wholly altru- 
istic, and it is our hope, through membership in it, 
to increase our own understanding of contemporary 
art; and we think it would be exhilarating now and 
again to come to tea at one of the member’s houses 
and meet each other’s purchases. 

The club will be officially known as the Cleve- 
land Pick-quick Club, and the members of it as 
SPIGNEESS 

P—Painting 
J—Illustration 

C—Carving 
K—Keramics 


L—Lace 
E—Etching 
S—Sculpture 


Wouldn’t you like to be a “PICKLE?” 
Mrs. B. P. Bote 
Mrs. Matcorm McBripe 
Miss Jut1a RAYMOND 
Reply—if you feel moved to do so—to any one 
of us. 


Of course, one of the things that we have tried 
to do is not to have any “isms.” We have tried to 
keep the field open. We have tried to be fair about 
everything. We believe that the artist should have a 
chance to express his own individuality, and we also 
believe in the future. 

One of the most important things that the Public 
Works of Art Project has brought out is a new inter- 
est in subject-matter. We have got away from so 
much of the cheese-cloth era. We have got back to 
something other than those symbolic decorations which 
have been a bane to so many an American building. 
We have got back to something that does express 
the life of our America. It is perfectly possible that 
in the past many symbolical things may have been 
done that were very fine, but today they are not a 
part of our life. 

The thing that interests me in The American Fed- 
eration of Arts is that in the past it did stand for a 
courageous facing of the facts of life as they were. 
That is why it has lived for twenty-five years. It has 
experimented and kept its mind open, and has de- 
veloped during all those years. When I see that The 
American Federation of Arts is doing things as fine 
as the Cedar Rapids experiment (which you are going 
to hear about from Mr. Rowan); when I see the 
fine revivification of The American Magazine of Art 
(it has always been a fine magazine, but I think that 
lately it has been increasingly interesting), and when 
I see that in addition they are going into the problem 
of radio—solving in a way, or attempting to solve, 
and doing it very successfully, one of the problems 
of bringing education into radio—it impresses me 
again and again with the importance of the organiza- 
tion. And my whole plea—for American art, for the 
individual artist and for The American Federation 
of Arts—is that the door be left open to the future 
so that the future, the creative future, will have a 
chance to express itself. 


Mr. Wuitinc: I am going to take the privilege 
of the chair to add to this. The opening of the 
“May Show” is an event in Cleveland. Invitations are 
sent to the museum members and to the artists—no 
one else is admitted. The result is that in the few 
weeks before the exhibition opens they usually secure 
many new members—people who want to come to this 
opening. The night of the opening there are various 
dinner parties given among the fashionables of Cleve- 
land. And then there is great rivalry as to which 
dinner party shall be the first to get to the show. We 
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who were standing in line shaking hands with every- 
body were always most interested to see which party 
would be the first to arrive, thus having the first op- 
portunity to purchase. One year it would be one 
group, another year another. So you see that a 
tremendous amount of interest has been worked up, 
and people have been brought into a sense of com- 
petition which is very helpful. Most of these people, 
I may add, are “Pickles” or husbands of “Pickles.” 


Our next paper is on the subject: “What a Small 
Community Can Do,” and is to be presented by 
Edward B. Rowan. 


What a Small Community Can Do 


Mr. Rowan: Would that I had the eloquence 
and humor in telling of my discovery of Coshocton 
that Stephen Leacock exercises in his amazing “My 
Discovery of England.” It was early in November of 
last year that I found myself in an historic part of 
central Ohio, some fifty miles east of Columbus, on 
my way to the little town of Coshocton, drawn 
thither by the information that this community of ten 
thousand boasted an art gallery. My curving road, 
full of natural surprises of great beauty, led through 
rolling hills so regularly patterned with shocks of 
corn and crested with diminutive orchards planted in 
such precise design that it was like driving through 
some great abstract landscape ravishing in autumnal 
coloring and seductive in its plea “O, paint me, that 
others too might see.” 

Arriving in Coshocton, I had no need of inquiring 
the whereabouts of the museum, for on every im- 
portant street corner and on those confluences of coun- 
try road and village street were neat wooden labels 
painted white with the simple motto “To The 
Museum,” and an arrow pointing the way. 

For once in my life, I was early. The museum was 
not yet open, so I went to the Public Library to see 
what was doing. Imagine my delight on finding ad- 
vertised, among the recent accessions, on the bulletin 
board the following: “Name and Nature of Poetry,” 
A. E. Housman; “A Shropshire Lad,’ A. E. Hous- 
man; “Ah, Wilderness!” Eugene O’Neill; “Let- 
ters’ of D. H. Lawrence; “Little Theatre Organiza- 
tion and Management,” Alexander Dean; “Amateur 
Acting and Play Production,” Wayne Campbell; 
“Best Plays of 1932-33,” and the “Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas.” 

Near the circulation desk stood a small table fea- 
turing the following books, “Community Drama,” 
Playground and Recreation Association; “Making 
an Etching,” Levon West; “Water Color Guidance,” 
Brown; “A Woodcut Manual,” J. J. Lankes. 

On the periodical shelves in the reading room I 
found current numbers of the following: THE AMERT- 
CAN MaGaAzINE OF Art, The Stage, Asia, Travel, 
Toledo Museum Bulletin, Arts and Decoration, Art 
and Archeology, House Beautiful, House and Gar- 
den, School Arts and Creative Reading. 

Further investigation revealed a clipping file of 
mounted photographs, black and white, and coler 
reproductions of works of art, the number ranging 
into several thousand items, and records showed that 
in the year 1932 four thousand, four hundred and 
fifty of these items had been used by the public—an 
increase of six hundred and twenty-five over the re- 
quests of the preceding year. 


This is a community of ten thousand people. I~ 


doubt if any public library in Ohio does more pro- 
portionately for the advancement of culture among 
its citizens than this little institution nestled so in- 
conspicuously among Ohio’s planted hills. 

An interview with the librarian, Miss Margaret 
Sahling, was revealing. Intelligent, interested in all 


phases of learning, endowed with a “Social Service” 
instinct, broadminded to a degree, this happy mentor 
stood ready, in fact eager, to serve. I’ll wager that 
had I told her I was interested in mid-western sala- 
manders instead of the fine arts, this enterprising 
servant of the public would have produced some 
learned paper on “The Love Life of Ambystoma 
punctatum” or at least “The Natural History of 
Dimyctilus viridescens.” Not finding them in her 
collection she would have gone afield to some larger 
institution to supply my wants. 

My way of thinking, it would be quite appropriate 
to add to the Episcopal ritual “Dear Lord, give us a 
few more librarians like Miss Sahling.” 

Coshocton has a community symphony orchestra of 
ninety pieces. This organization is directed by a Mr. 
Giovanni Beatti, an Italian by birth, of little school- 
ing as you and I understand the term, but a born 
musician evidently with none of those inhibitions so 
common to the overtrained and withal a brave fellow. 
He has not been afraid to tackle with his group, 
ranging in age from the high school student to the 
business man of advanced years, such ambitious works 
as Dvorak’s “From the New World” and Schubert’s 
“The Unfinished Symphony.” Even my dull ears 
would know that this was not the interpretation of a 
Stokowski or yet a Hans Kindler. But I took de- 
light in knowing that this handful of Coshoctonites 
dared to hitch their wagon to a star and to give 
richness and added meaning to life, striving to be 
interpreters, even if mediocre, of its values rather 
than being content to be merely the high-hat spectator 
sitting with little more than a well-fed body in an 
overstuffed chair listening to some “Hot Mama” 
numbers coming in between spurts of spirit-damning 
advertisement over the radio. 

Moreover, every member of that organization and 
many members of its audiences will have a keener 
appreciation and a more intelligent receptibility for 
Mr. Stokowski’s and Mr. Kindler’s music when the 
opportunity to hear such offers than they would have 
had, had Mr. Beatti been held back by the admoni- 
tion, “We can’t possibly create music equal to that 
of Philadelphia, so we won’t do any at all.” 

. Again to the litany, let us add, “Good Lord, de- 
liver us from always being spectators.” 

The number of books in the library dealing with 
community drama let me know of the interest in that 
in Coshocton. I ran into a situation which nicely illus- 
trates the influence for growth and enlightenment, and 
hence, for good, which one inspired individual can 

“exert upon his environment. 
~ It seems that a young Mr. Norris Echleberry re- 
turned, after graduation at Ohio State University, 
+to his home in West Lafayette, a village of less than 
one thousand inhabitants, some six miles from Coshoc- 
ton. This fellow had taken an active part in school 
dramatics and he was not content to let the interest 
die the usual natural death. He interested about 
twenty-five men and women and formed with them a 
local dramatic art guild, which would have for its 
excuse to be a study of the theatre and the produc- 
tion of amateur plays. An amazing feature of this or- 
ganization is that in spite of its male contingency it 
affliated itself with the Federated Women’s Club, to 
which only the female members could pay dues. I 
presume the dues coming from the other side of the 
fence are reserved for refreshments or possibly stage 
props. No doubt there were some scoffers who as 
they warmed their shins and sent their more or less 
well directed aims of tobacco juice at the open door 
of the corner grocery stove remarked, “That’s what 
college does for him; he comes home stage-struck.” 
No matter. The production in Coshocton and the 
‘winning of several state radio contests awakened the 
entire county to amateur dramatics. The Coshocton 


library, for instance, under the wide-awake surveillance 
of Miss Sahling, in its display booth of the last 
county fair, stressed plays and their production by 
amateurs. 

I was not content merely to hear of these things. 
I must see the person who had started this movement 
and to sense, if I could that quality, so closely akin 
to greatness, which stands for achievement. I drove 
thirty miles to a downright primitive and alinost de- 
serted village of some fifty people to talk to Mr. 
Echleberry. Here he was teaching in one big room 
all of the primary grades. A country school teacher, 
but no disparagement in that. 

His board of education strenuously objects to his 
interest in drama and to his participation in the broad- 
casting of amateur productions. Their attitude is “If 
he wants to teach, let him teach. If he wants to 
broadcast, let him broadcast,” evidently unaware that 
the two are perfectly compatible and that Mr. Echle- 
berry is a more able and inspired teacher for his 
broader interests and activities. 

And now for the museum, which has the appalling 
name of “Johnson-Humerickhouse Memorial Mu- 
seum of American Indian and Oriental Curios.” The 
name is truly ghastly, since the museum is so much 
more than that. 

The building itself is a dignified old schoolhouse, 
quite large, erected in 1853 and recently presented to 
the community by the Board of Education for the 
housing of the Johnson collection. The building 
stands well back from the street in the midst of a 
children’s playground scattered here and there with 
maple and elm trees, teeter-totters, swings and giant 
strides. A nice combination this, for the children will 
never be afraid of art. It was something they knew 
in relation to fun back in the old days. 

A word about the Johnsons who collected the 
ceramics and textiles which comprise most of the 
permanent collection. As the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
said, “I could a tale unfold,’ but I’ll content myself 
and you, I hope, with saying that strange people and 
strange things often come from unexpected places. 
These Ohio farm boys eventually became after a 
fashion connoisseurs of Chinese and Japanese art, but 
so great was their collecting instinct, they bought prac- 
tically everything of this nature their eyes rested 
on providing it was for sale. European lace was an- 
other specialty and the collection contains many, so I 
am told, fine pieces. 

The director of this gallery, Mrs. A. M. Anderson, 
is not museum trained but she, too, is intelligent, pos- 
sesses excellent taste and a desire to serve her com- 
munity in a big way. She keeps most of the permanent 
collection in storage, exhibiting in each case only a few 
articles at a time, chosen with discrimination and al- 
ways in relation to one another. She has had experts 
in the field designate the best things while they cata- 
logued the collections and these she features with all 
the care and subtle charm of a Boston Museum exhibit, 
only not quite so crowded. The objects themselves 
may not be the finest examples of their kind, but their 
presentation to the public is above criticism. 

Mrs. Anderson has reserved some space for cur- 
rent shows and has given one man shows to the three 
artists of local prominence, one of them a graduate of 
Ohio State University, one a graduate of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, and the other a lady painter, of 
whose provenance I know nothing. These local ex- 
hibitions reflecting, to a certain extent, the indigenous 
life of Coshocton might not meet the requirements 
of the Whitney Museum, but then they were not de- 
signed for that institution. Many of the Whitney 
shows would be equally lost on a Coshocton audience. 
There is a kind of fitness of things determined some- 
what by time and place, even in the arts. 

Mrs. Anderson meets daily with classes from the 
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elementary schools and they discuss art appreciation. 
In November of 1933, with the cooperation of the 
local artists, free art instruction was offered to adults 
and over one hundred and fifty signed up for these 
evening classes, which included courses in commercial 
art, drawing, oil and water color painting and a his- 
tory of lace making. 

Each year Miss Rhea Mansfield Knittle, of Ash- 
land, is invited to the museum where she spends 
several days lecturing on early American crafts, tabu- 
lating objects of especial rarity or esthetic content 
brought to the museum from the homes of the towns- 
people and neighboring farms. A large “Reflective 
Exhibition” sometimes containing as many as nine 
hundred objects is shown as a result. In this way, 
a real and understanding appreciation of what the peo- 
ple themselves have in their own homes is built up. 

And all of this in a community of ten thousand 
people who Mrs. Anderson says are not naturally 
art minded. I know of no more exciting and inspiring 
example of what the small community can do than 
what I found in Coshocton. 

As I reluctantly drove away, there kept recurring 
in my mind, one of Wordsworth’s “Lucy” poems: 


“She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


Mr. Wuitine: I think that as time goes on it is 
going to be one of the functions of the Federation, 
with an adequate budget and traveling allowance, to 
have someone go through the country making the kind 
of understanding study that Mr. Rowan has just told 
about in connection with the Ohio town. We should 
be in a position to advise people how they can best 
meet their own local problems. 

One of the remarkable results of this new feeling 
for art is a new understanding of the value of the 
handicrafts. The Government has realized this fact 
especially in the Subsistence Homesteads, and one of 
the people who have been helping the Government 
with this problem of the handicrafts—and who knows 
what is being done, not only by the people of this 
country but by those from other countries—is Allen 
Eaton of the Russell Sage Foundation. He has for 
some years given part of his time to the Federation, 
but this year the larger part of it has been assigned 
to the Subsistence Homestead project in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Eaton. 


New Uses for the Handicrafts 


Mr. Eaton: Ever since my first contact with The 
American Federation of Arts, about 1915, the handi- 
crafts have been included in its educational program, 
but at no time have they been given such definite 
and encouraging support as in the past two years by 
Mr. Whiting, personally, through his staff and 
through THe AmericAN MaGazINE OF Art. I 
would refer especially to the circulation of the exhibit 
of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, by far 
the most helpful thing ever done for that region where 
the handicrafts are a vital part of work and life. 

Therefore, although it is not a new idea for the 
Federation to include the handicrafts in a symposium 
on the arts, it is something which I welcome for 
several reasons: 

1. I believe the handicrafts afford, for many, an 
outlet for the creative urge which they otherwise would 
not have. 
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2. I think, too, that they contribute much to the 
enjoyment of the other arts, and to the appreciation 
of nature. 

3. Then, too, some of the most beautiful things in 
the world are handicraft expressions, and I think this 
is true especially where they are combined in the field 
of architecture—the mother of the arts. 

4. They also contribute to the enjoyment of every- 
day things, and particularly do they enrich rural work 
and life. 

5. And finally—and this is the special point on 
which I wish to speak briefly—the handicrafts are 
destined to play a very important part, I think an in- 
dispensable part, in helping us out of our present 
depression into—not another era of prosperity such 
as we havé known—but onto a better plane of living 
for many of our people. 

And let me hasten to say that I do not believe that 
the handicrafts afford the only way out. To relieve 
your minds on that score, I will say that it is only 
one of a hundred ways out, for if there is one fact 
in our present situation that is clear to everybody 
from the “brain trust” down, or if you prefer to put 
it, from the “brain trust” up, it is that we are in the 
midst of a complicated situation, and that there is no 
one way out. For my part, I think it is well that the 
situation is complex, for as long as it remains so we 
are not likely to rely upon a single remedy. It is the 
single remedies that are most dangerous. 

So I would make clear at the outset what I think 
is a reasonable claim for the handicrafts in their re- 
lation to our present situation: to a few they will 
solve the economic problem, but to many they can 
only be a help, and to still others they will mean little 
or nothing, but—and to me this seems the most im- 
portant thing—the handicrafts can be made one of 
the greatest instruments toward what must be always 
our objective—helping the people to help themselves. 

I think it was especially some of the rural groups 
to which I will refer that Mr. Whiting had in mind 
when he asked me to speak on the “New Uses of the 
Handicrafts.” May I preface this part of the discus- 
sion by a simple but I think practical definition of 
the word handicrafts, so that whether we agree or not, 
“ will at least be talking and thinking about the same 
thing. 

I wish we might think of handicrafts in their broad 
sense as including all those objects which man makes 
with his own hands, either for his own use or the use 
of others. These would range from things made en- 
tirely by hand, as the mountain chair, in which the 
craftsman fells his tree in the woods, works it up 
by hand, ties the frame together without nails, screws, 
or glue, by utilizing the natural expanding and con- 
tracting properties of the woods to hold the joints, 
and makes a seat of oak splits or hickory bark, thus 
completing entirely a chair of native material un- 
touched by any other hand; and they would likewise 
include the work of the woodcarver of the city who 
cuts his design from a block of a tree grown on an- 
other continent, kiln dried, sawed and planed to ex- 
act dimensions by machinery of which he is ignorant, 
and transported to his workshop by men and ma- 
chines that he will never know. But whatever the 
initial and intermediate stages, if the final product 
is shaped and its character determined by hand, I 
think we are justified in calling it an example of 
handicraft. 

The subject “New Uses of the Handicrafts” im- 
plies a difference between those of an earlier day and 
now. There is one fundamental difference which I 
am sure we all have in mind and that is that once 
they were a part of the everyday life of most of our 
people while now only a few seem to be touched by 
them. In the old days, not so long ago either, the 
handicrafts were at the base of American life—-handi- 
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crafts and agriculture. There was a time in New 
England about a century ago when ninety-five per 
cent of all that was eaten and worn by the tural 
family came from the farm or was made in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. My parents and grandparents, 
pioneers to the Oregon country, knew much the same 
conditions fifty years later, and I have seen recently 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, the last 
stand of the old handicrafts in our country, people 
who are still living in the handicraft age. 

So there is this very marked difference that the 
handicrafts were in the past—along with agriculture— 
the sole support of many of our people, they were the 
basis of what Stuart Chase has called an economy of 
scarcity. NNow we have, through our machine inven- 
tions and our applications of new and almost un- 
limited power, worked ourselves into what he calls an 
economy of abundance—so different from anything we 
have known before, that it is no wonder that we are 
slow in making our adjustment. 

Now comes the question as to the part which the 
handicrafts will play in this change, or this transition, 
to a new order. Never again will they play the same 
part as in the past, when life was so dependent upon 
them. But while this is true, they do unquestionably 
Possess certain values, which we very much need to 
recapture and put to new use. Briefly and somewhat 
roughly stated, these values are as follows: the eco- 
nomic, the social, the educational, the esthetic and 
the therapeutic. 

I wish we could discuss at some length each of 
these values; for instance, the economic, as illustrated 
by the mountain woman with a family of children 
and an invalid husband who, previous to securing 
her weaving loom, on which she became an expert 
craftsman, earned all their cash income by felling 
trees in the forest, working them up into railroad ties 
and hauling them eight to twelve miles to the rail- 
road; or the social value, as illustrated by the twenty 
mountain families who had no money but who, en- 
gaged in handicraft work in their mountain homes, 
and needing a place where supplies could be kept and 
instruction given, banded together and by each family 
giving a few logs or doing a certain part of the 
-labor, they built the Weavers’ Cabin on the top of a 
ridge, which came to be a community house and the 
social center of this isolated region; or the mountain 
women who said “we want to know all we can learn 
about what other people have done and are doing 
with the thing we are working at,” and how this study 
of weaving and spinning took them on travels through 

=the geography to every continent, through history 
back to Bible times, and through a study of the re- 
production of painting and sculpture into every coun- 
try where the artists had recorded the distaff, the 
spinning wheel and the weaving loom; one of the 
-most interesting adventures in adult education I know. 

While we cannot go into all these values of the 
handicrafts here, yet I do want to touch definitely 
upon the social value, because this is naturally the 
thing in which most people are interested. On this 
value, I would say that there are two common points 
of view that are equally loose and misleading: One is 
that held by a large number of people who are en- 
couraging everyone, figuratively speaking, to take up 
the handicrafts because they are a money-making 
proposition and anyone can do them. The other as- 
sumption is, if possible, even worse—that handicrafts 
in this machine age are not only out of date, but a 


- waste of time. 


The truth, and it is an important one, lies some- 
where between these two extremes. Although it is 
true that the markets for certain types of hand-made 
things could be considerably expanded, and the out- 
put, in some instances, increased through improvement 
in design, standards, and better workmanship, yet on 


the whole, there is an overproduction of hand-made, 
as of machine-made things, and there is no great 
market waiting for ordinary handicrafts. 

On the other hand, there are many things which 
people could well afford to make for their own per- 
sonal and home use, which they need not standardize. 
Just as the average family can grow in its own garden 
good, wholesome vegetables or in the small, home 
orchard, excellent fruit, which it would be difficult 
and perhaps too expensive to market, just so are there 
handicrafts which could be carried on in many a rural 
home to supply the family needs. I would like to give 
you at least one illustration of how the handicrafts are 
helping to solve our present problem. 

On a subsistence homestead in a southern state a 
few days ago, I saw a rare example of the handicraft 
age and the machine age in sight and sound of each 
other, but in no way did they seem to me in conflict. 
On one side of a clearing was a portable shingle mill 
driven by a gasoline engine and tended by two men 
who were turning out sawn shingles from white oak 
blocks at the rate of about seven thousand a day. 
Nearby was a settler who was making his shingles by 
hand, riving them out with old-fashioned froe and 
hand-made hickory maul at the rate of about one 
thousand a day, or about seven times as slow—or 
perhaps I should say the mill was about seven times 
as fast as the hand worker. I didn’t get these figures 
from the little mill, the men were too busy sawing 
shingles to stop, but when I walked over to the man 
doing the shingles by hand and excused myself for 
interrupting him, he assured me that he had plenty 
of time and he was glad to give me the statistics. But 
he really gave me a little more than that—a part of 
which I want to give you. 

He explained to me that as far as speed went the 
men with the mill could make shingles all around 
him. He said, “If I had a little portable shingle mill, 
and a gasoline engine and the gasoline to run it, and 
a horse to draw it around and a place to put it at 
night, and a man to help me, I could certainly do 
much better than I am doing now. But I haven’t any 
of these things nor money to buy them with. All I’ve 
got is time and my hands and the tools I can make 
for myself.” And he explained he had plenty of time, 
thanks to another machine that had been introduced 
in the mines where he had worked for years, a ma- 
chine which one man could run and which did the 
work that twenty-two men had done before. 

“But even if I had the money I wouldn’t use it 
for making the boards for my roof, for they wouldn’t 
last half as long as boards properly rived by hand.” 
Then he showed me how and why the hand-rived 
boards, cut exactly right with the grain, would lay 
flat on the roof and would never be curled by the 
sun. Then he told me of how he had made a study— 
he didn’t say study, he said he had been “spyin’ out” 
—for many years, of old roofs on old houses in 
Virginia and Tennessee, and he knew several where 
the hand-rived shingles that had been in use for fifty 
and sixty years were still good and he had heard of 
two which had lasted for over a hundred years, and 
he aimed some day to see them. He picked up a 
shingle, smelled it, and handed it over to me, and 
gave me a quaint, informal lecture on the odors and 
other properties of the hard woods of that part of 
Tennessee, and wound up by giving me his opinion 
that rivin’ shingles for one’s own home was about as 
healthy a thing for body and soul as a man could do. 

If it seems to you that I have here defined the 
handicrafts in too broad terms, and that I am indif- 
ferent to the many objects of handiwork, so familiar 
to most of us, may I take this last minute of my time 
to assure you that I am neither indifferent nor in- 
sensitive to the handicrafts in the more popular phase. 

But I have been asked to speak on the new uses 
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of the handicrafts and I have selected this Tennessee 
homesteader because he is a symbol of a situation 
with which we of the Federation are—or at least 
ought to be—deeply concerned. First, because he 
represents that large army of American citizens—how 
large we do not know—who can never hope again to 
find employment in the ways to which many of them 
have given the best years of their lives. Their read- 
justments must go beyond temporary relief and oc- 
casional employment. Their need—their necessity is 
to be put in a position where they can help themselves. 
And that is what is being done. This government is 
now engaged in some of the most hopeful and sig- 
nificant human experiments in the history of our na- 
tion. In a broad sense and in a deep sense, our 
President and his associates are trying to bring to the 
people of our country who need it most a glimpse of 
that beauty in daily life which only comes through 
dignified labor. 

If it seems to any of you that these homebuilders 
are engaged in quite prosaic work which has nothing 
to do with the field of art as we know it, I can only 
say that I think we need to broaden our concept of 
art to include not only the painters, the sculptors, 
the architects, the poets, the writers, and the actors, 
the dancers and music makers—but also the shingle- 
maker—for what is art if not the expression of joy 
in work? 


Mr. Wuittnc: We have to thank Mr. Eaton for 
letting us into the heart of what the handicrafts can 
mean. I only wish we had time to listen to him for an 
hour—there are so many instances that he can give 
of the very significant part that the handicrafts have 
played, and how they have proved soul-saving and 
body-saving to many people. 

The Federation has, during the past year, been 
carrying on a program of radio in the arts, through 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. This project 
was initiated by Mrs. Henry Ness, the Chairman of 
the Division of Art of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and it has been conducted for us by 
my assistant, René d’Harnoncourt. I am going to ask 
him to close this program with a brief account of 
what he thinks is the future of radio in the arts, as 
well as telling about what has already been done. 


What of Radio in the Arts? 


Mr. pD’Harnoncourt: The “Art in America” 
program—lI think the statement can be made with- 
out any exaggeration—has been a success. We have 
found out that this program has had more response 
this year than has any other educational program 
on a national scale that could in any way be com- 
pared with it. Of course, I am not including sym- 
phony orchestras, which have, naturally, a very much 
greater appeal. Because we have to realize that of 
all the arts, the visual arts are the ones that have 
the hardest time on the radio—you know, you simply 
cannot see with your ears! I don’t know of any field 
where it seems to be so difficult to draw conclusions 
as to results from the response received. I have always 
known that statistics were rather “rubbery” affairs, 
but I know that in the field of the radio they are 
really hors concours. 

For example, I have been talking with two or three 
people in really important positions on the subject 
of how many people among the listeners are the peo- 
ple who write letters. One of them said that he had 
a pretty good idea of that—‘“that it is about one in 
a hundred.” After about two weeks I saw another 
of these gentlemen, who said: “Our results are pretty 
accurate—it is about one in four thousand”; an- 
other one said it was one in twenty-five hundred. So 
you see how difficult it is to get at the real situation. 
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It is almost impossible to estimate the number of 
listeners that you have. 

Our “fan” mail falls into three distinct groups—the 
people who write in about the program itself—either 
approving of it, or making suggestions as to how it 
can be improved; the people who want us to send 
them the little chart or “Family Tree of American 
Painting,” and the people who want the Manual. 
Now when I mention the number representing all 
the letters that we have received, I am afraid you 
may be disappointed. Altogether our response to 
date is about six thousand letters. Of course this is 
nothing compared with the commercial programs, 
which are based on something entirely different from 
ours. Because if you have noticed, nearly every one 
of these commercial programs offers to give something 
away, and of course everybody wants to get some- 
thing free and thousands of people write in for these 
things. Incidentally, many of the advertisers are 
finding this giving away feature a very expensive 
thing. 

There is another motive for writing in to some 
of the producers of these commercial programs. There 
is the motive of getting a collection of autographs 
or photographs of famous people—that is the real 
fan mail. But of course to get that kind of fan mail 
you have got to have an attraction like Ed Wynn. 
It gives many people an extreme amount of satisfac 
tion to write a letter to Ed Wynn! And so in all 
educational programs, and in commercial programs 
where there is nothing given away, the percentage 
of fan mail is comparatively small. 

We have run against several problems in organ- 
izing the broadcasts on art. The first, as I mentioned 
before, is the fact that art is a visual and not an 
aural subject. But of course there are several ways 
to approach a work of art. If you just analyze its 
aesthetic values it is much better not to talk about 
it at all, because you simply cannot, by words, 
describe the structural composition of a work of art. 
You can, however, by sending out reproductions, 
supply the missing description. But we all have to 
realize that, as widely as we may be able to distribute 
them, we never will be able to cover, with these re- 
productions, the majority of the radio listeners. So 
I don’t think there is any question that a broadcast 
of art can only be successful if we do not use as 
the main theme of it a subject which depends for its 
interest upon description. We must approach the 
subject from the standpoint that art is an expres- 
sion of our age, of our community, and of our con- 
tinent. 

From all that I have heard within the last few 
days I find that it seems to have been the trend 
of the last year to place more and more importance 
on art as an expression of life, and I do believe that 
there lies its significance. I do believe that to pre- 
sent art as a movement, as an expression of life, 
the radio gives a very adequate medium. 

There are two great obstacles that we are running 
into in every venture that has to do with art educa- 
tion. One is the fact that even in very responsible 
positions there are still people left who subscribe to 
the fallacy that art simply is not interesting for the 
public. Whenever we ask for time or space on the 
radio these people tell us: “We would love to do 
that, but unfortunately that is not what the people 
want.” I wish that some statisticians would go out 
and make a record of the attendance at art museums, 
and compare those figures with the attendance at, 
say, some great sporting event. If you make a study 
of the attendance at the art museums and galleries 
in this country you will find that they are staggering 
figures—they go into the millions and millions. 

Now the question is this: “Are we going to make 
an art program that will please one hundred and 


twenty miMion people, or are we going to talk to a 
selected group that is interested in art? There is 
absolutely no need—and I do not think it is right 
—to try to talk to one hundred and twenty million 
people about art. A hundred and twenty million peo- 
ple don’t talk to us about their interests. But if we 
get this perfectly enormous audience that has mani- 
fested its interest in art by going to see exhibits, by 
reading books on art, and by going to museums, that 
would give us the greatest radio audience in this 
country, and by influencing them we would influence 
the rest of the people too. 

The difficulty with the type of person who insists 
that an art program is of no interest for the public 
is that if he feels compelled to do something about 
it he will say: “All right, but let us do it in a form 
that will make it amusing to the people. Let us just 
put a little bit of comedy, a little vaudeville into it. 
Then it will slip down easily and they will get art 
without knowing it.” I don’t believe that art needs 
vaudeville or comedy. There is no vaudeville in the 
exhibitions people visit. 

The other obstacle, which I believe to be just as 
dangerous, is the group of people who have placed 
art on top of a monument which is so high that it is 
slightly difficult to see it. The air up there is so rare 
and thin that art begins to get sickly and pale. Now 
I do not think that that is necessary; I do not think 
that art needs to be put on a monument so high 
that it is above people’s heads. I do not think that 
art needs a disguise. There is no reason why it should 
have to come to us in the form of a Greek goddess. 
It is very strong and vital in its own right, and if 
we present it simply as it is it will take care of itself. 
And if we present it as it is it will make its own 
place—on the air and everywhere. 


Mr. Wuittnc: On your behalf I thank the speak- 
ers for this fine program. We have ten minutes for 
discussion before luncheon. I should like to ask that 
discussion be limited to the subject of the morning. 


Mr. Henry K. BusH-BrowNn: One of the speak- 
ers has just said that we are 98 per cent emotional 
and 2 per cent practical. Well, this is in line with 
the thought that all artists are crazy. I should like 
to say that everyone is crazy about some one thing, 
and art is a very good thing to be crazy about. 

The other thing that I wish to remark is that I 
am impressed with this subject of the handicrafts 
and their importance in art and life. Three or four 
years ago I wrote a magazine article which I called 
“Craftsmen in Conformity With Our Civilization.” 
It was published by the Scottish Rites paper and 
went all over the world. I pointed out in that article 
that the artist is always a radical because he lives in 
a world all his own and by his own ideals, there- 
fore he cannot be a conformer. I cited Socrates, who 
was a stonecutter, and Christ, who was a carpenter, 
and St. Paul, who was a tent maker. Then I came 
down to later people, all of whom have created, 
through their ideals, the things that have reformed 
mankind, and changed our civilization. Among those 
we might mention Edison, who has given us these 
lights and changed our whole civilization, and Ford, 
who has given us cheap automobiles by which we 
travel as we like without horses. 

Mr. Wuittnc: Before we adjourn I want to say 
a few words about the radio. I have seen a good 
deal of this radio mail and it is amazing the interest 
that the writers manifest. They ask many intelligent 
questions, and they give information in many cases, 
such as the location of unlisted paintings by some of 
the early artists whose works are not well known and 
are not properly recorded. These letters contain a 
great amount of valuable information of which we 
hope to make use. They show not a mere idle interest 
in something that is offered for nothing, but a really 
intelligent interest which I am convinced is well 
worth cultivating. 


Luncheon, Wednesday, May 16, 1934 


Mr. Whiting read letter from Mrs. Henry Ness, 
of General Federation of Women’s Clubs regarding 
Radio Program and expressing the desire for continued 
cooperation with The American Federation of Arts. 

Miss Mechlin spoke briefly on her work the past 
season at the Telfair Academy in Savannah, and in 


~ North Carolina. 


Mrs. Robertson told of the work of the Cincinnati 


~ Woman’s Club. 


Mr. Milliken spoke for Mrs. Grauer on the Old 


_ White Art Gallery at White Sulphur Springs, which 


includes an art school, a gallery for exhibitions, and 
an art colony. 
Mrs. Connell, of Kansas City, spoke briefly on the 


‘work of the Kansas City Art Institute under Mr. 


Rossiter Howard the new director, mentioning also 
the opening last fall of the Nelson Gallery and the 
Atkins Museum. 

Mrs. Ross, of New York, speaking for the Art 
Department of the New York Woman’s Club, told 
of a course in art as applied to everyday things— 
home furnishing and decoration—which she had 
conducted, in the preparation of which she had the 
assistance, some years ago, of the late Frank Alvah 
Parsons. 

Miss Lyford read a brief report from the Arts and 
Industries Bureau of the National Association of 
Junior Leagues of America. 

Miss Florence McIntyre spoke briefly on the work 
of the Memphis Academy of Arts. 
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Afternoon Session, Wednesday, May 16, 1934 


Mr. Wuittnc, Presiding: It is always a little 
discouraging to me to go through two and a half 
days of enthusiastic meetings with good attendance, 
and then come to the last afternoon meeting, which 
is, from the standpoint of the functioning of the Fed- 
eration, the most important meeting of all, and find 
a greatly reduced attendance. I hope that each of 
you delegates in reporting to your organizations will 
call their attention to the importance of attendance 
at this business session, for it is the voting delegates 
and the voting members who really carry on the 
business of the Federation by the election of Directors 
at this final business meeting. 

The first business of the afternoon is the report 
of the Committee on Nominations. This report will 
be presented (in the absence of Mr. Rogers) by Mrs. 
Maud M. Bowman. 


Report of Committee on Nominations 


Mrs. Bowman: I beg to make the following re- 
port of the Nominating Committee: 

“We present the names of the following to serve 
as Directors of The American Federation of Arts 
until the year 1937: We nominate Royal Bailey 
Farnum, Frederick P. Keppel, Duncan Phillips, 
George D. Pratt, Henry A. Wallace and F. A. 
Whiting for reelection, and William M. Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, and Jonas 
Lie, Painter and President of the National Academy 
of Design, for election. 

“To fill a vacancy caused by a resignation in the 
class to serve until 1935, we nominate George Hewitt 
Myers, of the Textile Museum of the District of 
Columbia. 

“To fill a vacancy caused by a resignation in the 
class serving to 1936, we nominate Morse A. Cart- 
wright, Director of the Association for Adult Educa- 
tion.” 

On motion duly seconded it was 
Voted to accept the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and that one ballot be cast by the Secretary 
for those nominated. 


Mr. Wuitinc: The following are declared elected 
Directors to serve until 1937: 


Duncan Phillips 
George D. Pratt 


Royal Bailey Farnum 
Frederick P. Keppel 
Jonas Lie Henry A. Wallace 
William M. Milliken F. A. Whiting 


To fill the vacancy in the class serving to 1935: 
George Hewitt Myers. 

To fill the vacancy in the class of 1936: Morse 
A. Cartwright. 


Mr. Wuitinc: The members of the Board will 
meet immediately after this session in a room which 
I will designate. I hope that the new members who 
are present will meet with the Board. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


On recommendation of the Committee on Resolu- 
; ; ; : 
tions, Clyde H. Burroughs, Chairman, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


1. Submitted by the Fort Worth Chapter of The 
American Federation of Arts: 

“Resolved—that to mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of The American Federation of Arts, with 
its unparalleled record of splendid service to art in 
the United States, and to enable it to continue and 
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expand its service, a committee be appointed by the 
Executive Committee to consider ways and means to 
set on foot a nation-wide campaign for a great en- 
dowment for the work of the Federation, which 
would enable it to give the people of the United 
States the leadership and guidance required to weld 
the art forces of the country into a whole and which 
will aid in the upbuilding of American art by all 
the people.” 


2. “Whereas the Indians of the United States 
have demonstrated over centuries that they are a 
people with a racial genius for artistic conception 
and execution which makes them unique among the 
people of the world; 

And whereas their contributions to American art 
in many of its important phases have been of the 
utmost value, winning recognition abroad as well as 
in the United States; 

And whereas it is a principle of The American Fed- 
eration of Arts to further opportunities for artistic 
expression to all citizens, regardless of race; 

And whereas the Wheeler-Howard Bill now before 
Congress will insure to the Indians new opportunt- 
ties for self-improvement, including the freedom to 
engage in their native arts, be it therefore 
RESOLVED that we, The American Federation of 
Arts, do heartily endorse this measure and do 
earnestly urge the prompt reporting of the bill by 
the Indian Committee of the Senate and the House. 
RESOLVED that copies of this resolution be sup- 
plied to the chairmen of the committees of Congress 
and to the Press.” 


3. “Whereas the Fine Arts Advisory Committee 
of the Treasury Department of the United States of 
America, from December, 1933, through April, 1934, 
successfully conducted a regional plan for employ- 
ment of creative artists, therefore be it 
RESOLVED That The American Federation of Arts 
in Convention assembled wholeheartedly endorses the 
intelligent Federal patronage of art as carried out 
by the PWAP under the direction of its Advisory 
Committee on Art; and be it further 
RESOLVED that it urges the Administration to 
continue its policy of using and subsidizing the serv- 
ices of our creative artists—painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and craftsmen—for the purpose of expressing 
the cultural life of the American people.” 


4. “Whereas for three days a number of organi- 

zations and many individuals of the national capital 
have given thought to our comfort and pleasure as 
we have met for this Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of The American Federation of Arts, and our inter- 
esting programs have been pleasantly punctuated with 
sightseeing and with profitable visits to a number of 
galleries, exhibitions and private collections that have 
opened their doors for our special benefit, 
Therefore be it RESOLVED: That for this hos- 
pitality which we have enjoyed, the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the delegates here assembled be expressed 
to all those who have contributed to our entertain- 
ment, and particularly to President Whiting for the 
anniversary program which he has arranged for us; 
to the Freer Gallery of Art and the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art and for the special exhibition programs which 
they made available; and to Hon. and Mrs. Robert 
Woods Bliss for the privilege of a visit to their de- 
lightful estate of Dumbarton Oaks.” 


Mr. WHITING: We thank the members of the 


Resolutions Committee for their careful work. 


LOOKING FORWARD: PRESIDENT WHITING’S CLOSING ADDRESS 


Mr. Wuitinc: We are about to bring to a close 
the regular sessions of this historic convention, which 
has in itself brought to a close the first quarter cen- 
tury of the Federation’s service in the cause of the 
arts in America. The Tuesday morning meeting indi- 
cated pretty conclusively the significance of what has 
been accomplished and how that accomplishment is 
viewed by a large group of organizations who sent 
their messages of greeting and congratulation. That 
session also paid its tribute to those whose efforts 
in the past have made our history, many of whom 
are still actively interested; with special tribute to 
the long and faithful service of Miss Mechlin, who 
had acted as Assistant Secretary and Secretary from 
the foundation of the Federation. At these sessions 
have been present delegates from a number of the 
chapters who sent representatives to the organization 
meeting in 1909, and have been continuously chap- 
ters ever since. There were present also a considerable 
number of individuals who attended that first meet- 
ing in 1909. All of this is part of a splendid record 
of achievement and indicates a noteworthy past. 

But now our first quarter century is over, and we 
turn with pride and courage toward the future. The 
question is, how are we going to build on this fine 
record of accomplishment, that it may be used for 
the furtherance of our special cause, and the better- 
ment and enrichment of life in the years to come? 

We have recently been through troublous times, 
as have most other organizations. We have all suf- 
fered financial losses which have required readjust- 
ments and new plans for efficient work on reduced 
budgets. We have sometimes felt as if a tornado 
had pulled down about our heads the structure we 
had been building. All these changes have called 
for new thinking and new planning. We have con- 
sequently of late been laying new foundations, and 
that always requires much uninteresting work which 
does not show, does not make “copy” for the papers, 
or even paragraphs for reports to directors or mem- 
bers. Much of this foundation work will be covered 
up and forgotten when the real structure of our 
planning rises above the surface; but the enduring 
quality of this “beautiful structure we build” will 
depend on the integrity of its foundations, and the 
wisdom and human understanding of its design. 

We hope to build a structure which is truly func- 
tional and really expressive of its purpose. It will be 
not a building, easily to be seen of men, but a crea- 
tion of ideas, and ideals, and services rendered, 
created and functioning in the minds and lives of 
our countrymen, to the end that life in America 
may become truly expressive of the best that our 
native culture can achieve. That this thought is 
widely prevalent is indicated by a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Paul Green in connection with the 
recent National Folk Festival at St. Louis: 

“We in the United States are amazingly rich in 
the elements from which to weave a culture. We have 
the best of man’s past on which to draw, brought 
to us by our native folk and folk from all parts of 

_ the world. 

_ “In binding these elements into a national fabric 
of beauty and strength, let us keep the original fibers 

so intact that the fineness of each will show in the 

completed handiwork.” 

Now how are we going to accomplish our great 
purposes in the years to come? First, we are going 
to carry on the publications, exhibitions, lectures, ad- 
visory service, and other valued functions of the 
Federation that have been carried on for many years; 
but all re-geared to the new thought, the new needs 
and the new time. It is going to take careful think- 
ing and planning to determine what, in our past 


work, is really wise and true and useful in terms of to- 
day and to build these into a new program which will 
assure the future results which we are working for. 

Of course this calls for that real codperation 
with our chapters which I discussed with a small 
group on Monday evening. We must weld the units 
of our organization so compactly together that every 
chapter will feel that the Federation is essential to 
the successful operation of its work; on the other 
hand, the chapters through their united efforts and 
individual contributions of ideas and enthusiasms, 
will help us build up a combined force which, cen- 
tered in the Federation, will give our program su- 
preme importance. If we could have instead of the 
460 chapters we have today, say two or three thou- 
sand chapters, scattered throughout the Union, each 
chapter keenly alive to what the Federation means, 
we would soon develop a force of public opinion 
which would be irresistible. Each chapter represents 
not itself alone, but its complete membership. I im- 
agine that if we added up the total of the individual 
memberships of all our chapters it would amount 
to several hundred thousand people. That represents 
power. We must create and focalize that power, and 
then add the power of a large number of individual 
members—people who believe that art is one of the 
essentials of life and will be willing and happy to 
contribute five dollars or ten dollars or more yearly 
as members. Such members should be helped to ex- 
press in their lives the ideas that the Federation 
stands for. Thus we will gradually create an influ- 
ence, a volume of public opinion and united action, 
which will be invincible. I think that this development 
of individual cooperation presents the most important 
opportunity that lies before us today—the greatest 
of our potentialities for the future. 

This great purpose can only be accomplished by 
building on our twenty-five years of past service. If 
on this firm basis we can go forward with united 
thought and a real conviction of the importance of 
our cause, we can reach important ends. 

Those of you who have listened to the papers at 
this convention have, I am sure, been impressed by 
the fact that the note which has been most often 
struck is that the arts and the finer things of life 
must be built into the new order, if our civilization 
is to live. The Federation should be a leader in this 
movement; we should bring together all of the forces 
of art in a unified program that we may speak with 
authority and represent all the varied interests. 

It has been very pleasant to receive during these 
meetings a number of compliments on the Magazine. 
It has been a matter of satisfaction that many whose 
opinions we especially value feel that we are making 
progress toward the kind of magazine we are working 
for. We want your help in this effort to make the 
Magazine better. We want your commendation, 
where you feel that you can give it, and we want 
your constructive criticism also. 

If we can build up a more adequate magazine cir- 
culation the increased income will enable us to widen 
the scope of the Magazine and of the Federation’s 
work. Our chapters and members scattered all over 
this country can be particularly helpful in building 
up our subscription list. When you realize that one 
non-profit educational magazine, before the slump, 
had a paid circulation of a million and a quarter, 
while the highest that we have ever achieved was a 
little more than seven thousand, you will see how 
much remains to be done. If all of you will go home 
determined to help us in this way you can render a 
great service. 

I have already spoken briefly of the committee 
which presented a report and recommendations to the 
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Board for developing art in rural communities and 
public education. This is one of the means we have 
developed to bring together elements in the Govern- 
ment which have not always been sympathetic. By 
securing Secretary Wallace and Commissioner Zook 
as members of our Board, we won the interest of 
two very important men in the Government. They 
are greatly concerned with this question of bringing 
the arts to people in rural districts who have not often 
in the past had such opportunities available. 

Ten days ago I spoke at a meeting of the National 
Woman’s Farm and Garden Association. I told 
them something of the plans we have for working 
in rural communities. Afterward an extension worker 
in the Department of Agriculture introduced me to 
a group of the women agents who are working under 
her, and they all expressed the greatest interest in 
what we are trying to do, and the earnest hope that 
the plan could be put into effect. There are in the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture 
some six thousand agents, codperating with agricul- 
tural colleges in all of the states of the Union. When 
I expressed surprise at their number, Dr. Smith, 
Assistant Director of the Department’s Extension 
Service, told me that there were 120,000 additional 
people giving volunteer service of at least two weeks 
yearly. Think of having access to 126,000 people 
who are working in the rural communities, and com- 
ing in daily contact with the people in their homes! 

The officials of this department feel that their 
Extension Work must in the future lay a new em- 
phasis on the spiritual and cultural values if it is 
to be effective. About a week after their Bulletin on 
ouc Art in America radio program went out, Dr. 
Smith sent me a letter which he had received from 
one of his agents. This is so interesting, and so 
clearly indicates the need of a wider program, such 
as we have proposed, that I am going to share it 
with you: 

“I have just received your letter referring to a 
series of radio lectures on art. I heartily commend 
you and your department on the stand you have 
taken, namely, for a more abundant life, for the de- 
velopment of appreciation of art and culture and 
rural social welfare. 

“Tt is indeed a happy experience to me to find my 
superiors interesting themselves in a broader base 
for the extension leadership. It is the finest word 
that has come to me from Washington in the twelve 
years I have been in extension work. I believe that 
social welfare is quite as important as economic wel- 
fare. I am in hearty sympathy with the various ad- 
justment programs, and it has taken a tremendous 
amount of energy on our part to put the campaigns 
across, but I have done it gladly in the hope that 
our rural people are to get a new deal. I have been 
deeply impressed by the pronouncements of our 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture on behalf of the 
welfare of rural people. He seems to me to be a 
real crusader for a more abundant rural life.” 

It seems to me that that letter indicates the im- 
portance of what we wish to do for rural communities 
through the existing agencies. It is hoped that funds 
may soon be secured to enable us to begin this work. 

Before the radio program, “Art in America, 1865- 
1934,” begins next fall, every chapter and every 
member should try to see that every library and 
every museum in the country has a room set aside 
equipped with a radio in which groups can meet, 
and under a leader discuss the programs and thus 
get the full benefit of them. If we are successful in 
this effort it will mean that on Saturday evenings 
people all over the country will be thinking con- 


sciously of our subject of art in its many phases. The 
success of this fall program will greatly affect the 
future of radio broadcasts on the arts. 

Another problem is the bad break in the continuity 
of art education at the secondary school stage. It 
has been pretty well determined that this is the point 
at which young people are likely to lose their interest 
in the arts. You may know of the work that Mr. Park 
did for us in connection with a group of preparatory 
schools two years ago. I am glad to say that, through 
a small gift received from the Committee on Educa- 
tidn of the American Institute of Architects, we are 
continuing this work at the present for a short period. 
We must find the means of continuing and develop- 
ing this work which can be carried on next winter for 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Some organization must 
seriously assume this task, seeing to it that this op- 
portunity is not lost; by reason of our beginnings in 
the field, it seems logical that we should carry it on. 

The Exhibition service has had to be thoroughly 
revised, due in part to our inability to carry the losses 
of the last few years on the reduced income available 
and in part to the recommendations of a special 
committee appointed by the Carnegie Corporation to 
study the whole question of traveling exhibitions. 
This committee has recommended that our service 
should be primarily for smaller institutions, and that 
of the College Art Association to colleges. On the 
recommendation of the committee the Corporation 
has voted a grant of $10,000 to cover our losses on 
exhibition service to a specific type of organization— 
the loss on services to others not to be charged against 
this grant. In view of the financial situation we shall 
have to largely confine our exhibitions this season 
to those approved by the committee. Shortage of in- 
come will also make it necessary to curtail all our edu- 
cational services. 

There is not time, nor is it wise, to give a long 
list of the particular tasks the Federation should 
assume if funds were available; but these are being 
studied as opportunity permits, and later will be 
from time to time offered to chapters, members, and 
friends as opportunities for investment in art serv- 
ice, and it is hoped that at the next convention we 
can report that some of these opportunities have been 
undertaken through the special contributions of those 
particularly interested in the special project. 

I had hoped that this year would find it possible 
to secure an able assistant who would be capable of 
sharing with me the administrative responsibility, and 
also make frequent trips to different sections of the 
country. But this involves finding the right man and 
his adequate salary, and further a more liberal allow- 
ance for travel expenses. Temporarily these are not 
available, but I am hopeful that conditions will 
change and I will find means and time during the 
coming year to visit a number of cities and to be- 
come better acquainted with our chapters and in- 
dividual members, and to discuss with them the 
local problems and needs, and find ways in which 
we can be mutually helpful. 

I hope that this very brief informal talk has given 
you some idea as to my conviction that we have a 
great mission and a great task ahead of us. I hope 
that you will all leave this convention determined 
that our task is worth while, and that you will come 
back to the next convention in larger numbers, bring- 
ing with you reports of the year which you feel are 
of outstanding interest and importance, and likely 
to be stimulating and useful to other communities. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention is adjourned. 


From 5 to 6.30 President and Mrs. Whiting received delegates and members at an informal tea at their 


home, 2611 Woodley Place. 
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ANNUAL DINNER 
Shoreham Hotel 


Wednesday Evening, May 16, 1934 


Presiding: THe Honorasre Rospert Woops Buss. 


Speakers: Mrs. Roosevett and Dr. ARNotp BENNETT HALt. 


Seated at the speakers’ table were Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary,’ Miss Leila Mechlin and the following Directors: 
Robert Woods Bliss and Mrs. Bliss, Dwight Clark and Mrs. 
Clark, Arnold Bennett Hall and Mrs. Hall, Frederick P. Keppel, 
Miss Florence N. Levy, Miss Olive M. Lyford, Everett V. Meeks, 
William Mathewson Milliken, George Hewitt Myers, Duncan 
Phillips, D. Everett Waid and Mrs. Waid, and Frederic Allen 


Whiting and Mrs. Whiting. 


Mr. Brtss—Mrs. Roosevelt, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

The Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of The 
American Federation of Arts, which is brought to 
a close by this gathering, has had a gratifying at- 
tendance which should augur well for the future 
of the Federation. 

As most of you who are here this evening have 
attended at least several, if not all, of the sessions 
and discussions, I am not going to weary you with 
figures or a detailed summary of the valuable infor- 
mation they have given. You have heard the heart- 
ening messages of congratulations from institutions 
and individuals from all parts of the country; Mr. 
Herbert Adams has admirably shown us the develop- 
ment of the Federation during its first quarter of a 
century, and President Whiting has charted its po- 
tential future for us, and that future we must assure. 

We all know that art in some form is a valuable 
—at times an indispensable—element in our in- 
dividual lives, and we realize that it is an important 
factor in developing the young and in enriching any 
community, urban or rural. But, do we fully sense 
what the arts may contribute to the nation? Are we 
sufficiently aware of the heightening of the faculties 
which the study of the arts, whether for their execu- 
tion or their interpretation, can produce? A thor- 
oughly art-conscious race would have keen visual, 
aural and intellectual appreciation; would have the 
power of concentrated attention; a quickened associa- 
_ tion of ideas; a capacity for analysis and objective- 
ness, and an instinct for form; would have a sense 
- of proportion and fitness, and, above all, would, 
through its creative imagination, be inclined to im- 
provement and adjustments; to harmonizing, to re- 
~ flection, and to measure. Now, if one translate the 

qualities I have just cited—and the many more I 
have not mentioned—into social-political terms, one 
will readily grasp what an asset art can become in 
the life of a nation, if it is directed into sound chan- 
nels and wisely interpreted to the people. 

That is why the Federation of Arts has a definite 
-and important rdle. That is why it is of moment that 
“its activities continue and increase in ever-widening 

influence. It carries an honorable responsibility and 
one that concerns us all, and it deserves the gen- 
erous support of the public, which I feel confident 
it will obtain as increasing numbers know of the far- 
reaching and excellent work it has accomplished for 
twenty-five years. 

Before introducing the speakers, may I quote the 
text of a cablegram from a friend which Mrs. Bliss 
and I received on our silver anniversary. The mes- 

_ sage read: “Be of good cheer, the first twenty-five 
_ years are the hardest.”” Mr. President, I hope you 


may soon have gratifying cause to realize the just- 
ness of that message and that the next quarter of a 
century upon which the Federation of Arts is now 
entering may lead to the Golden Fiftieth Anniversary 
of achievement, penetrating to every home in the 
country. 


There are present this evening three of the newly 
elected Directors of the Federation, and it will be 
a great pleasure to me to present them to you. I 
request that each one rise as I read his or her name, 
and should they be willing to say a word of greeting 
to us, it will be greatly appreciated. 

Mr. George Hewitt Myers, Founder and Director 
of the Textile Museum of the District of Columbia; 

Mr. William M. Milliken, Director of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; 

Miss Olive M. Lyford, Chairman of the Arts and 
Interest Bureau of the Association of Junior Leagues 


of America. 
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I have particular pleasure in introducing the next 
speaker, Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, whose subject is 
Art and Democracy. His activity and influence in 
university circles have covered an extensive field of 
useful construction. Trained as a lawyer, he has 
taught in law schools, schools of political science and 
of civics and philanthropy, his longest service having 
been in the field of political science and law at the 
University of Wisconsin. Before he assumed the 
presidency of the University of Oregon, perhaps his 
most distinguished service was in connection with the 
new scientific movement in politics, in which he sought 
to induce political science to adopt methods of ob- 
jectivity and quantitative and precise measurement as 
the bases for the formulation of political principles. 
With this in mind he founded the National Confer- 
ence on the Science of Politics, in which he served 
for three years as President. Two years ago he re- 
signed as President of the University of Oregon to 
accept the position of Director of the Institute of 
Government Research of the Brookings Institution. 

I might cite many other activities to which Dr. 
Hall has devoted his efficient and constructive ener- 
gies, but that I may not longer deprive you of the 
pleasure of hearing from him, let me generalize by 
saying that he has been primarily concerned with two 
matters—bringing of scientific method to the aid of 
social science, to the end that society may become 
the creator rather than the creature of its own destiny, 
and the enrichment of human life through the in- 
telligent direction and stimulation of the emotions, 
particularly those pertaining to the appreciation of 
beauty. 
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ART AND DEMOCRACY 
Arnold Bennett Hall 


Dr. Hart—Mts. Roosevelt, Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I would be unworthy if I did not take a moment 
to express my appreciation of the very generous in- 
troduction. The only comment I have to make is that 
I fear that our genial toastmaster’s sense of hos- 
pitality has outrun his love of integrity. 

It is with marked diffidence that I respond to the 
subject assigned me and attempt to discuss any phase 
of art in the presence of such a distinguished audience 
of artists and connoisseurs. For many years, however, 
I have been a student of democracy. Perhaps J may 
be permitted to approach the subject from that angle. 

I have long been impressed with the fact that 
democracy does not itself guarantee the conditions 
of its own success. Recent history is replete with 
illustrations of where popular government in the 
hands of an incompetent electorate has brought not 
liberty but despotism, not progress but reaction, not 
justice but force. We need not discuss in detail these 
painful illustrations. They clearly indicate that back 
of the forms of popular government must be an en- 
lightened public opinion, an intelligent citizenship, 
and a body of sound and generous political convic- 
tions. 

As I attempt to analyze this question it seems to 
me that such educational efforts should be directed 
along both intellectual and emotional lines. The in- 
tellectual preparation calls for five steps: first, the 
training of our boys and girls in the habits of critical 
observation regarding public affairs; secondly, an 
evolutionary point of view that sees society as a con- 
stant process of development and change; thirdly, 
open-mindedness in the approach to all public prob- 
lems; fourthly, objectivity in methods of reasoning; 
and finally the inculcation through practice and ex- 
perience of the habits of intelligent political behavior. 

But even this program of intellectual training 
would not suffice. For back of this capacity to reason 
clearly and open-mindedly about the problems of 
state, must lie a rich emotional life that will supply 
the vision of ultimate values and that will motivate 
the citizenship to noble civic endeavor. In other words, 
we must train the emotions, the motivating side of 
life, if we would have a democracy that would be 
dynamic as well as intelligent, generous as well as 
wise, and patriotic as well as understanding. 

Our educational system has succeeded fairly well 
in doing this in one field only, the obligations of 
war. We all know the power of the militant patriotic 
appeal. We know something of its resistless urge. 
That is because our emotional life has been definitely 
organized around the drama and the tragedy of the 
battlefield. 

But we have not done much to develop a virile 
emotional response to the conflicts of peace. Our edu- 
cational endeavor has not been rich in its emotional 
appeal to the generous order of youth. Our emotional 
culture has been built around the exploits of brutal 
power, whereas the opportunities for emotional ex- 
pression in the fields of beauty and of civic service 
have been left undeveloped. And yet the tragedies 
of peace may be as dramatic as the horrors of war. 
The opportunities to serve mankind may be infinitely 
greater in the art of life than in the destruction of 
the battlefield. 

_ Our educational program today is sadly lacking 
in its failure to provide youth with an adequate emo- 
tional outlet in the pursuits of peace. We have neg- 
lected the opportunity to build an emotional culture 
around the appreciation of beauty. We have denied 
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to them the thrill that comes from creative effort and 
a comprehension of artistic achievement. ; 

And yet thoughtful anthropologists and_sociolo- 
gists have agreed that the emotional patterns of a 
people do more to determine their destiny than their 
economic philosophy or their political dogma. It 
would be difficult to conceive of an effective democ- 
racy where personal loyalty, family affection and par- 
ental emotions were unknown. A people that had 
never felt the thrill of romance could hardly expect 
to build the foundations of an enduring civilization. 
For these reasons I plead tonight for a conscious de- 
votion of all educational interests to the emotional 
training of our youth to the end that we may lay a 
rich and secure foundation for a normal and whole- 
some emotional development. Such must be the basis 
for our cultural growth. Such must be the foundation 
for generous and constructive democratic achievement. 

I would be more specific. I would urge that those 
interested in art and those interested in democracy 
combine forces in a common effort to develop a pro- 
found appreciation of beauty among the people of 
America as an essential step in laying more securely 
the foundations of our democracy. I urge this for 
three reasons. First, the whole problem of human be- 
havior upon which democracy must rest is largely 
conditioned by the emotional patterns of the people. 
This consideration seems to me of great importance 
as we go through the various stages of industrial and 
technological development. Each stage seems to be 
more and more conditioned and permeated by the 
elements of speed and variety. Each generation seems 
more and more tempted by the love of wealth and 
power. 

There have been no periods in the history of the 
world when human personality and human character 
have been so threatened by the worship of material 
goods and where the stimuli to emotional response 
have been so accentuated and terrific. And yet we 
find educational programs that express no concern 
for the cultivation of emotional values or the train- 
ing in effective emotional response. There seems little 
cause for wonder that our young people, cast into 
this vortex of emotional stimuli, should respond in 
forms of self-expression that are neither fastidious, 
constructive, nor beautiful. There is no more rea- 
son to suppose that youth can rise to its highest forms 
of emotional self-expression without systematic train- 
ing and direction than to suppose that it will learn 
to read or write or discipline its mind by rigid think- 
ing or acquire the skills of the professions without 
the directing and stimulating influences of an edu- 
cational program. 

The appreciation of beauty is one of the few 
tangible approaches to the training of the emotions. 
It is one of the finest examples for teaching the neces- 
sity of self-restraint from its constructive and creative 
aspects. Here youth can be taught the utter folly 
of unguided self-expression as an effective form of 
human liberty. The appreciation of beauty brings 
home with startling vividness the fact that self-ex- 
pression becomes beautiful only when accompanied 
by the self-imposed restraints of a practiced artistry. 
Self-expression flowers in human values only in so 
far as it operates within the limits of artistic tech- 
niques. To those of youth who are inspired with the 
genuine love of beauty will come both the motive and 
the understanding of the necessity of these restraints. 

These results cannot be achieved with that form 
of artistic appreciation which concerns itself only with 
the dissemination of miscellaneous bits of informa- 
tion regarding artists and their work. It will take 


something more than mere facility at polite table 
patter to accomplish what I wish. It means a genuine 
appreciation of beauty through the development of 
perception and the stimulation of deep emotional re- 
sponse. This will of course become more virile and 
effective to the extent that it is supplemented by an 
understanding of the intellectual and technical as- 
pects of creative art. But if life is to be enriched 
and motivated along higher and better lines, the 
emotions must be vitalized, a love for beauty must 
be created, and an urge to appreciate and to achieve 
must be instilled. 

The second reason I urge the importance of dif- 
fusing as widely as possible the appreciation of beauty 
is because of the close relationship that exists between 
such appreciation and a sense of spiritual values and 
altruistic impulses. I am here using spiritual values 
not in any esoteric or philosophical sense, but merely 
as describing the non-material values of life such 
as romance, loyalty, beauty. I do not argue that there 
is scientific evidence of a causal relationship between 
an appreciation of beauty and the development of 
other spiritual values or the encouragement of the 
altruistic urge. But I do believe there is a close rela- 
tionship between the two. I do believe that love of 
beauty is the most effective force around which may 
be mobilized the spiritual resources and_ altruistic 
impulses of mankind. 

Is there a person here whose spiritual aspiration 
has been untouched by the beautiful imagery of some 
poetic genius? Is there one here who has not been 
led to meditate upon the ultimate values of human 
life by the inspiration and beauty of music? Is there 
anywhere a human being who has not had the more 
generous impulses of his nature stirred and his altru- 
ism enriched by the appeal of the drama or the novel? 
And surely no one has reached maturity without hav- 
ing the nobler side of his nature stirred and his sense 
of reverence and human compassion enhanced by the 
beauty of a lovely sunset. 

I believe that through this universal appeal of 
beauty we find the surest pathway to the noblest 
impulses of the human soul. And everything that 
education can do to deepen and intensify a love of 

beauty increases the facility of these great agencies 
in the spiritual regeneration of human life. 

As one studies the development and influence of 

beauty through all the history of civilization, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that nations and indi- 
viduals who have learned to understand and to value 
beauty in its various forms find new and inspiring 
-sources of human happiness and of spiritual enrich- 
‘ment. It is hard for me to believe that one can find 
-a surer pathway to the understanding of the great 
_ Spiritual realities of life than the pathway of beauty 
as revealed in the infinite loveliness of nature. One 
cannot gaze upon the splendor of snow-capped moun- 
“tains, of trackless forests, of sparkling, rushing streams, 
without feeling within his soul a new sense of rever- 
ence for the divine Creator and new depths of human 
compassion for and sympathetic understanding of 
his fellow man. These, the most lasting satisfactions 
of life, should be made available alike to all classes 
of our society. 

But this importance of emotional training and an 
adequate appreciation of art is not a mere matter of 
enriching the life of the individual and giving him 
new capacities for both understanding and enjoy- 
ment. It has tremendous political and even economic 
implications. In our present economic tragedy, with 
unemployment so widespread, beauty is the only form 
of satisfaction open to many of the unemployed. It 
is a marvelous thing if they can fill their hours of 
enforced leisure with stimulating emotional satisfac- 
tions available to them without price in our public 


| institutions. Such experience will help maintain a 


spiritual and intellectual calm during the period of 
unemployment and despair which may have an ef- 
fective influence in terminating the depression itself, 
in undermining the counsels of despair which the 
present disaster breeds, and thus turn the present 
hardship, in part at least, into a national asset. 

If there is anything that can give perspective to 
our thinking in the present tragedy, if there is any- 
thing that can develop a sense of balance between 
competing values, if there is anything that can give 
comfort and hope and inspiration amidst the present 
starvation and distress, I believe it is the spiritual 
values of life which are so closely interrelated with 
the love of beauty in its varied forms. It is bad 
enough for men to lose their jobs. To lose their souls 
is infinitely worse. 

When I had the privilege and honor of directing a 
state university I adopted as one of my educational 
objectives the development of a curriculum and the 
creating of an atmosphere upon the campus so that no 
boy or girl could spend four years in the university 
community untouched by the appeal of beauty or un- 
familiar with its profound and spiritual significance. 
To this end we planned a system of student activities 
around choirs, symphony orchestras, string quartets, 
Little Theater movements, arts and crafts, and similar 
undertakings until almost half of the student body 
were spontaneously participating in some form of 
artistic self-expression. 

Scientific work in the methods of teaching artistic 
appreciation in the fields of graphic art, literature, 
music, and nature received substantial appropriations 
and was pushed with vigor and determination. The 
purpose was to devise courses in artistic appreciation, 
not with the end of disseminating information about 
the conventionalities of art, but for the purpose of 
developing an intense, vital, emotional reaction to 
beauty. 

As part of this student body program a tradition 
was established that on the last Sunday before Christ- 
mas recess the three Polyphonic Choirs and the or- 
chestra should unite in presenting The Messiah. The 
last concert held during my administration was at- 
tended by the whole student body and over two 
thousand of the local citizens. At its conclusion the 
audience was loath to leave. As the musicians were 
putting away their instruments a member of the 
choir spontaneously started to sing a Christmas an- 
them. It was instantly taken up by the two hundred 
and forty members of the chorus. The audience 
quickly responded. The musicians unpacked their in- 
struments and joined in the spontaneous expression. 
For forty minutes by my watch I heard over four 
thousand people sing Christmas carols with a spirit 
and enthusiasm and a joy that I have never seen 
equalled. It is my fundamental conviction that no 
youth or adult could have participated in that 
dramatic episode without being profoundly stirred to 
new appreciation of the significance of beauty and to a 
profounder reverence for the spiritual values of life. 

My third reason for believing that a wide diffusion 
of the appreciation of beauty is so essential to our 
democratic progress is my conviction that it will add 
a new motivating force to our national life. The lack 
of a broad and rich cultural tradition in America is of 
more than philosophical or artistic concern. It in- 
volves the whole pattern of life; it affects the direc- 
tion of our national development; it limits the vision 
of our people; it has had a profound effect upon our 
national philosophy. 

The American people, engrossed in the material 
development of a continent and in the search for 
economic security and material rewards, have for- 
gotten that in the ultimate consideration of human 
values material goods should be but the means 
to the attainment of spiritual ends. We have become 
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unconsciously materialistic in our values and objec- 
tives. We have become absorbed in the mere game 
of acquiring wealth and power. It has engrossed our 
energies and attentions as we have struggled with 
the tremendous problem of laying the economic basis 
of our civilization. 

Our individualism, the product of our frontier 
days, has been a materialistic one. It has stood for 
physical exploitation rather than for opportunities 
for service. Our ultimate objectives have been brutal 
and materialistic rather than social and spiritual. 
Wealth and power have become ends in themselves 
rather than the mere means for the enrichment of 
human life. 

President Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, 
thrilled the nation by his denunciation of our ma- 
terialistic tendencies and his plea for a new motiva- 
tion in our national life. He argued that “happiness 
lies not in the mere possession of money, it lies in 
the joy of achievement, in the thrill of creative effort. 
The joy and normal stimulation of work no longer 
must be forgotten in the mad chase of evanescent 
profits. These dark days will be worth all they cost 
us if they teach us that our true destiny is not to 
be ministered unto but to minister to ourselves and 
to our fellow men.” 

The new order which we are struggling to achieve 
requires a new motivation. The national genius, that 
has conquered our continent, solved our material 
problems, and has given us our present system with 
its productive efficiency but distributive tragedies, its 
want in the midst of plenty, can solve the very prob- 
lems it has created if we can find a new and spiritual 
motivation. This calls for a new scale of emotional val- 
ues. This means a new set of ultimate objectives toward 
which individual ambition may direct its energies. 

Love of beauty and desire to share its blessing 
with the masses of our people are the most tangible 
approach to this problem of motivation. I believe this 
will best prepare the way for other spiritual appeals 
that may give to our people a new conception of their 
stewardship, a new theory of national ideals, and 
a new conception of economic effort. I think it is 
along this pathway of development that America 
will find the easiest transition from an individualism 
that is materialistic to one that is spiritual; from an 
economic order bent on the attainment of profit and 
of power to one that is more concerned with the just 
distribution of its common product. I am convinced we 
have the brains, the statesmanship, the technology, 
and the scientific knowledge to meet the problems that 
confront us. What we need is a new vision of life, 
a new conception of ultimate values, a new motiva- 
tion and a new aspiration for our economic life. This 
enrichment of the motivation of American life is, it 


Mr. Briss—Dr. Hall, I am sure that those who 
have listened to you have been inspired and moved. 
The picture you painted for us of the symphony or- 
chestra made up of students at the university on the 
eve of Christmas will be taken away, I think, by us 
all as an example of what can be done in bringing 
the individual to a realization of what he can do 
towards bettering and developing a sense of beauty 
among those around him. Your closing message of 
what you hope to see the Federation of Arts accom- 
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seems to me, the mission of beauty in our democracy. 

For these three reasons I believe that the wide 
diffusion of the appreciation of beauty is an im- 
portant step in our democratic development. It may 
be pointed out that in my concern for the widespread 
diffusion of beauty I have ignored the fate of the 
creative artist; that we should concern ourselves more 
with the encouragement of those whose genius has 
enabled them to bring beauty into the world. I hope 
nothing that I will ever say or do will in any way 
discourage or hamper those artists whose creative 
genius has endowed them with that divine capacity 
to minister to mankind. Too seldom do they receive 
the encouragement or the emolument to which their 
magnificent services justly entitle them. But this is 
due to the fact that our people as a whole have not 
yet been taught the love of beauty or the appreciation 
of artistic effort. And I believe the surest way te 
guarantee to the creative artist both encouragement 
and support is to train our people to appreciate more 
thoroughly the lovely products of his creative power. 
If we can accomplish this I think the future of the 
American artist will be made doubly secure. 

Others may be disappointed because I have not 
taken sides in that eternal conflict between the mod- 
ernist and the fundamentalist, but I am not com- 
petent to discuss the merits of that controversy even 
if it aroused my interest. The important thing is to 
give to beauty a more dominant place in the motiva- 
tion of American life. I care not whether that beauty 
be the product of the modernist or the fundamentalist. 
If it brings joy and happiness and spiritual under- 
standing to our people, I am grateful for the con- 
tribution. Technicians and critics may quarrel all they 
please over the merits of the different schools of 
creative art, but democracy is concerned primarily 
with the fact that beauty comes into the world and 
that it receives the vital appreciation of the great 
masses of mankind. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, my vision for The 
American Federation of Arts is that it become a 
mighty influence in effecting a union of all those who 
believe both in beauty and in democracy. I am not 
interested in the inevitable cliques and clans into 
which those familiar with the technique and history 
of the arts tend naturally to divide. I am interested 
more in the Federation’s effort at advancing the ap- 
preciation of beauty and the enrichment of Ameri- 
can life. I want to see American democracy more 
than an experiment in practical politics. J want to 
see it an exalted spiritual adventure. I want to help 
build the foundations of a national spiritual motiva- 
tion. I want to see the masses of the people attain 
the opportunities for the achievement of the more 
abundant life. 


plish I trust will be taken back to the homes of those 
who have come from distant places as a stimulus for 
the coming year. 

This evening, ladies and gentlemen, we have the 
honor and the great pleasure of welcoming Mrs. 
Roosevelt. In the midst of her over-crowded days she 
has very kindly hastened back to Washington to 
address you, and I know that I interpret your feel- 
ings in saying to her that we are most appreciative 
of her gracious action in thus honoring the Federation. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENTAL INTEREST IN THE ARTS 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Mrs. Roosevett—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

I really did not have to hurry back to Washington. 
I thought I was going to be out of town today, but 
like many other things that happen in one’s life, I 
had to change my plans, so I have been in Wash- 
ington all day, but fairly busy just the same. And I 
am very glad to be able to come to you for a few 
minutes this evening, and particularly glad to have 
heard Dr. Hall’s address. 

I think that we all of us now are conscious of the 
fact that the appreciation of beauty is something 
which is of vital importance to us, but we are also 
conscious of the fact that we are a young country, and 
we are a country that has not had assurance always 
in its own taste. It seems to me, however, that we are 
now developing an interest and an ability to really 
say when we like a thing—which is a great encour- 
agement to those of us who think that we want to 
develop in a democracy a real feeling that each indi- 
vidual can have a love for art, and appreciate that 
which appeals to him as an individual, and that he 
need not be afraid of saying when he doesn’t know 
a great deal: “Well, I like that, I may be able to 
develop greater appreciation as I know more, but 
at least I have reached a point where I know that I 
like this.” I have been tremendously impressed by 
the interest which has developed since art and the 
Government are beginning to play with each other. 
I have been interested in seeing the Government be- 
gin to take the attitude that they had a responsibility 
toward art, and toward artists. I have also been in- 
terested in the reaction of the artists to an opportunity 
to work for the Government. I have had a number of 
letters, saying, “I have been working on a Govern- 
ment project. It is the first time that I ever felt that 
I, as an artist, had any part in the Government.” 
I think it is a wonderful thing for the Government, 
and J think it is a wonderful thing for the people— 
for the people of the country in general—because 
through many of these projects I think there are 
_ more people today throughout the country conscious 
of the fact that expression—artistic expression—is 
something which is of concern to every community. 

Just a few days ago in talking with a rather varied 
_ group of women, I found that those who came from 
other and older countries had all been to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery to see the exhibition there. Two of the 
Americans had been—but two had not been, and one 
~ of them said she hadn’t even heard there was such a 
thing. Finally, they said that they would make an 
~ effort to go, and one of the women who came from a 
country across the ocean replied, “But you must not 
miss it. It is the most significant thing in Washing- 
ton.” I was very much interested that that should 
come to a group of American women from a for- 
eigner. From my point of view, it is absolutely true, 
for in a way that exhibition expresses what many 
of us have felt in the last few years but could 
not possibly have either told or shown to anybody 
else. That is the great power of the artist, the power 
_to make people hear and understand, through music 
and literature, or to paint something which we 
ordinary people feel but cannot reveal. That great 
gift is something which, if it is recognized, if it is 
given the support and the help and the recognition 

tom people as a whole throughout this country, is 
going to mean an enormous amount in our develop- 
ment as a people. So I feel that if we gain noth- 
ing else from these years of hard times, if we 


really have gained the acceptance of the fact that 
the Government has an interest in the development 
of artistic expression, no matter how that expression 
comes, and if we have been able to widen—even 
make a beginning in widening—the interest of the 
people as a whole in art, we have reaped a really 
golden harvest out of what many of us feel have 
been barren years. I hope that as we come out of 
the barren years, those of us who can will give all the 
impetus possible to keeping up this interest of the 
Government, and of the people in art as a whole. 

I hope that in all of our communities, as we go 
back to them, we will try to keep before the people 
the fact that it is money well spent to beautify one’s 
city, to really have a beautiful public building. I 
could not help this afternoon, when my husband 
was giving a medal of the American Institute of 
Architects to a Swedish architect, thinking of the 
story which has been told me about his work: That 
he had been told by the Government that he must 
finish this beautiful building in three years. When 
the three years were up he told them he couldn’t 
finish it, that he must go on and take the time to 
really make it his ideal, the thing he had seen in 
his dreams—he did not like what he had done. And 
it was not the Government officials who said, “Go 
ahead and make this thing as beautiful as you can 
make it’—it was the people of the country who in- 
sisted that if he wanted ten years, he should have 
ten years—and he should make of this thing some- 
thing that really was the expression of a “love” 
—a piece of work that was done because he loved to 
do it. 

That is something I hope some day we shall see 
over here, and that is what this Federation is foster- 
ing, I know. I hope that in every community through- 
out this country, that spirit can be fostered which 
makes a piece of work worth while because you love 
to do it, regardless of the time you put into it, and 
because it is worth everything that you can put into 
it to give to the world a really perfect thing. All 
that I can do tonight is to wish you all great suc- 
cess in the work that you are doing, and hope that 
those of us who are only learning and who need 
much teaching, will some time be able to help you. 


Thank you. 


Mr. Briss—Mrs. Roosevelt, I hope that there are 
many present this evening who have had the privilege 
and the interest of seeing the building of the Swedish 
architect with which you have so gracefully illus- 
trated the point that you wish to make in bringing 
a message to this gathering. I know that we are all 
very much heartened by what you have told us this 
evening. The initiative of the Government in bring- 
ing the artists out of the Slough of Despond in which 
they have been for months past, and encouraging 
them to go forward to perfect their work is going to 
carry us far in regenerating the country. Because, as 
Dr. Hall also so admirably and gracefully brought 
out, a nation without a sense and appreciation of 
beauty is lacking in the real essentials. 

Thank you, Mrs. Roosevelt, very much. We are 
proud and we are happy that you are with us. The 
Federation is encouraged to go on with its work in 
ever-increasing influence by what you have said to us 
this evening. 

With this, ladies and gentlemen, if the President 
will permit me, I declare the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Convention of The American Federation of Arts 
closed. 


THE END 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, my vision for ~ 
The American Federation of Arts is that it 
become a mighty influence in effecting a union 
of all those who believe both in beauty 
and in democracy. ...I am interested in the 
Federation’s effort at advancing the appreci- 
ation of beauty and the enrichment of Ameri- 
can life. I want to see American democracy 
more than an experiment in practical politics. 
I want to see it an exalted spiritual adventure. 
I want to help build the foundations of a na- 
tional spiritual motivation. I want to see the 
masses of the people attain the opportunities 
for the achievement of the more abundant life. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


